*“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 


Christ hath made us free’’ 


“In the Cross of Christ | glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 
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eMeet Director Mees 


Be MEES was born May 9, 1881, 
at Columbus, Ohio. He grad- 
uated from Capital University in 
1902 and from that school’s The- 
ological Seminary in 1905. He was 
ordained by the Joint Synod of Ohio 
on May 28 of the same year. 

From 1905 to 1913 he was pastor 
in Baltimore, Md. Beginning as a 
circuit rider—first on horseback, then 
motorcycle—he became known as 
Baltimore’s “flying dutchman.” 

The year 1913 brought a call from 
St. Peter’s Church in the Bronx, New York City, at “$1,000 
a year if he could raise it.” St. Peter’s was a real German 
church, never having had an English service. However, Dr. 
Mees accepted the call with the stipulation that the congrega- 
tion be bi-lingual with no favors shown. 

At the outbreak of the first World War, a chaplaincy in the 
Seventy-seventh (“Rainbow”) Division was offered Dr. Mees. 
The urgency of his duties as pastor of a German-English 
congregation kept him from accepting the appointment. 

Later he became one of the organizers of the National 
Lutheran Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Welfare with 
Dr. F. H. Knubel. Here he served as executive secretary and 
aided in the direction of various campaigns in the post-war 
period. 

His association with the National Lutheran Council was 
distinguished in the course of years by having filled every 
executive position as an emergency man. In this organization 
he was Assistant Executive Secretary serving under Dr. 
Lauritz Larsen. During the latter's absence in Europe, Dr. 
Mees was in full charge of the Council’s office. 

Together with fourteen other Lutheran men, he joined the 
American Relief Administration under the leadership of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover during the famine period in Russia. 

After the death of Dr. Larsen full direction of the National 
Lutheran Council was assumed by Dr. Mees until the return 
from Europe of Dr. John. A. Morehead to become the director. 

His appointment as commissioner to Europe for the National 
Lutheran Council in 1925 brought many interesting experi- 
ences and adventures to this period in his life. His attempt 
to enter Russia to distribute $100,000 of our Lutheran money 
to the starving brethren in the Volga section of Russia was 
thwarted. Similarly plans to visit in Siberia to encourage the 
Lutheran colonies along the Omsk River, even though he 
spent three weeks negotiating in Riga, Latvia, with Kem- 
manef, were all in vain. (It is interesting to note that Kem- 
manef was liquidated by Stalin two years ago.) As the 
Russians insisted on the handling of our money, Dr. Mees 
refused to submit to their requirements and returned home. 

Dr. Mees was a director of the Lutheran Hospital of Man- 
hattan in New York from 1922 until 1926 when he accepted 
a call to Martin Luther Memorial Church, Canton, Ohio, 
which he still holds at the present time. 

He is married and has five children. Two of his sons are 
now studying for the ministry. 

At the request of Dr. Morehead he conducted the Emer- 
gency Appeal in 1927-28 for distressed Lutherans in Europe. 
This Appeal, similar to the present one, was conducted under 
his capable leadership from Canton, Ohio. 

In 1934 Dr. Mees was elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Lutheran Church. This Board in 
the American Lutheran Church corresponds to the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Lutheran Church in America. Wit- 
tenberg College honored Dr. Mees in 1933 by conferring on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


OSCAR C. MEES, D.D.. 
Director of Lutheran 
Emergency Appeal 
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AS IN A RAINBOW 


One of the startling things about 
light is the effect upon it when it 


“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, wiatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 


them. If some haziness remains af- 
ter reciting tl.e list as it is given by 


is made to pass through water or 
glass or some equally transparent 
medium. The beautiful coloring of 
the rainbow or the band of tints we call the spectrum is 
thereby presented to one’s gaze. Scientists tell us that 
a ray of sunlight is really a composite of shades which 
range from the deepest visible red to the almost imper- 
ceptible violet. 

Not Paul, but a writer of the previous century, made 
a comparison between the composition of sunshine and 
the sort of thinking the great apostle commended to his 
fellow Christians in the city of Philippi. No doubt Paul 
was familiar with a verse in the twenty-third chapter 
of Proverbs—“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
At any rate, he told those beloved people what qualifica- 
tions are required when one selects objects worthy of 
the consideration of a Christian mind. He named six 
attributes—true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and “of good 
report.” 

The formula’s first claim to acceptance lies in the 
value of the characteristics named. No one can commit 
them to memory and use them as standards of medita- 
tion, conversation, and reading without realizing the 

intellectual, moral, and spiritual uplift that is effected by 


. . . think on these things.” 


St. Paul, substitute the opposites of 
true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and 
“of good report.” Appraise what is 
found in the person whose mind dwells upon the untrue, 
the dishonest, the unjust, the impure, the ugly, and the 
disreputable facts and forces that are in our daily world. 

Beside the chief and the sufficient significance of the 
formula are its implications. To one of these we call 
attention. It is true that “as a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he” and that “Out of the heart are the issues of 
life,” but one shall not therefrom conclude that one’s 
mind and heart act independently of what is external. 
“Food from without” is required. 

Of all the misleading, lying propositions handed out 
by mental quacks and fakirs, none is more baseless than 
that which suggests human independence of what he 
admits to his mind. How parents and guardians who let 
their children “choose for themselves” as to the food for 
their thinking, can give a good report of their steward- 
ship we cannot imagine. And quite as far beyond ex- 
planation is the serene calmness of dirty-minded, foul- 
speaking, truth-despising individuals who disdain to 
meditate upon that which is true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report. 


(Philippians 4: 8.) 
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CRISIS IN RURAL MISSIONS 


News About People from the Dust Bowl and Their Churches 
By Dr. Martin Scuroeper, Lincoln, Nebraska 


“Say, Mister, you mind giving me 
a ride?” 

Not until I heard the voice did I 
notice the man who had been waiting 
inside a gas station in western 
Nebraska for a car heading east. The 
county number on the license plate had given me away as 
one far from home and probably a long stretch ahead. The 
weary traveler got what he wanted. With still a couple 
hundred miles left for me on Highway No. 30, his guess was 
right. Consequently, he picked a long ride, and I profited 
by his tale of equal length. It was not a new story to me, 
just in a different binding. In bookstores you will find it 
under the titles, “Grapes of Wrath” and “The Children of 
God.” 

My temporary companion, as you have surmised by now, 
belonged to that myriad of disillusioned, landless farmers 
who, deprived of a chance in the home community, had fol- 
lowed the rainbow to the “golden” West. Finding himself 
to be but one of many thousands who set out to start life 
over again in the farm belt along the Pacific, he was now 
on his way back. 

With wife and young child, an already hard-used automo- 
bile, and what was left after his sale back home, he had em- 
barked on his journey, a pioneer’s hope in his heart. With 
what results? He soon discovered what an insignificant item 
he was in that formidable army of men who were hoping 
for the same as he was, a job, perhaps a piece of ground, 
possibly a home. Poor dreamer! Illness interfered. In des- 
peration, after months of trying, he sold his car and other 
few belongings for just enough to send his wife and baby 
by bus back to the folks in Iowa. Now, working occasionally 
and hiking, he was making his way after them. When finally 
he found them in the place they started from—what then? 
That chapter was not yet written when we separated. But 
I have seen it in other books—in other lives, and so may you. 


Once Active in Church 

There is yet another story in that farmer’s life not yet 
published, a sequel to “Grapes of Wrath,” which must be 
written by the church—by you and me. If religious forces 
fail to do so—don’t be shocked—the forces of evil will pro- 
vide that other and concluding volume. I asked the man 
about church. Yes, he had been a member, even a Lutheran 
—until his suit gave out. With that went his church con- 
nection. Both fell apart at the same time. Some churches 
are like that. Clothes make the man and the church member. 

His baby had not been baptized, but they were going to 
look after it as soon as they were settled again—if and when. 
One pastor whom I know found in his rural parish fifty- 
four children whose baptisms had been neglected for that 
and similar reasons and the error was soon corrected. Our 
friend of the road, typical of thousands, unconsciously re- 
vealed some weaknesses in the church’s mission work. One 
is her losing the dispossessed; another is her inability to 
react spontaneously to a new situation that now exerts a 
stranglehold upon rural life and its vital religion. 

What has led to the new situation, the undermining of the 
country church, is well known. For some farmers it is re- 
peated crop failures, drouth, grasshoppers, and for others a 
case of “gone with the wind,” better known as dust storms. 
Not only have nature’s afflictions depressed entire com- 
munities and made church work difficult in heretofore nor- 
mal areas, but new problems have been raised by the change 


cil censidered it. 


migrants. 


[You have read and heard about the rise of a 
“migrant problem.” The Home Missions Coun- 
The nasty but widely cir- 
culated book, “Grapes of Wrath,” dea's with 
“The Lutheran” asked Dr. Schroeder 
to tell us what is wrong. Ed.] 


in membership from owners into 
tenants and consequently accelerated 
mobility among them. 

When insurance companies report 
that during the last ten years their 
farm mortgage holdings have been 
reduced from nearly two billion dollars to less than 800 
millions, a leading cause is the inability of farmers to meet 
their taxes and interest. This has resulted in the companies’ 
transition from creditor to owner. The process is still going 
on. In an authorized article (The Country Home Magazine, 
October 1938), one company, “the world’s most fabulous 
agricultural empire,” claims that they were “foreclosing on 
as many as 2,500 farms a year.” For the farmer this means 
moving—moving away from his land and away from his 
church. 

There is hardly a country pastor in the midwest area who 
has not seen some of his flock breaking up home and bidding 
him farewell. Those migrants hope to better their lot some- 
where in the West, all the way from Arizona to Washington, 
with California getting first choice. Several pastors whom 
we picked at random to give an idea of their losses reported 
two-thirds to the West Coast, the rest to cities. Reliable 
estimates place the total of migrant farm labor, not including 
those who found permanent work and location, California 
300,000; Washington and Oregon 50,000; and Arizona 35,060. 
Among these unfortunates are Lutherans who once upon a 
time made up the strength of our central states’ rural con- 
gregations, but now are homeless even as far as the church 
is concerned. The church did not follow as in pioneer days. 
nor has she stations where they could turn for counsel when 
they get there. To be sure, some of these wanderers have 
struck root again in or close enough to a city, where most 
of our churches are located, to be ministered to. However, 
we cannot escape the indictment that our Church is not 
prepared to take efficient care of most Lutherans who, almost 
penniless, left the corn belt in search of a new home “out 
there.” 

Some of our districts have sidestepped rural life con- 
sistently. They must now realize their helplessness to act 
as ‘missionary outposts for our brethren in the country. 
Through this attitude a fertile field has now been opened to 
all kinds of erratic sects with less training but more zeal 
than we have. American church history teaches that any 
religious group, synod or denomination, which during crucial 
periods ignored the farming population, has thereby slowed 
its growth, while the reverse is true of church bodies that 
took their start among the tillers or in small communities. 


A “Whole Church” Job 


The burden of responsibility rests with the Church at 
large, with her temper and vision, rather than with any 
particular section. While our group cannot be charged with 
having allied itself with great wealth, neither can we claim 
to be much at home for missionary purposes in the social 
jungles. We have confined ourselves for the greater part 
of our work to the cultivation of a middle class Christianity; 
in other words, to that which is nice and clean. If our mem- 
bers are so unfortunate as to stumble over the economic 
precipice and collect in sub-standard groups, they remove 
themselves thereby from the reach of our influence and 
through no one’s fault in particular. There are, I hasten to 
say, exceptions. 

Missionary policies result from the will of an informed 


_ borhood church within four weeks, it takes the farmer from 


church membership. Conventions crystallize such will into 
resolutions. These are passed on to boards who define pro- 
cedure and instruct their staff. If, therefore, the church is 
today short of organization, men and means in meeting the 
demands of a weakened rural church life, the responsibility 
is shared by both clergy and laymen. 


A Mistake in Administration 

As things appear now, it is evident that the church has 
erred in overstressing the importance of urban missions at 
the expense of the distant farmer who, not being repre- 
sented on important national boards, was overlooked and 
had to struggle along with a minimum of outside help. The 
church’s popular idea of home missions was sort of a Wool- 
worth five and ten policy, to locate where population figures 
are impressive. That left out people like those in the dust- 
bowl. In matters of religion, numbers do not tell the whole 
story. 

As an illustration let us look at Nebraska, by no means 
the heart of the dustbowl, where conditions are worse. Farm 
population in this agricultural state is today 5,000 less than 
at any time since 1920, in spite of the higher birthrate among 
rural people and the general population increase. Cali- 
fornia reports that 9,919 former Nebraskans applied to and 
were certified by government agencies in that state as “in 
need of manual employment,” during the past four years. 
How many there are who did not register, or went to other 
states to get a foothold, must be left unsaid as no definite 
figures are available. Add to this the losses in membership 
owing to the forfeiture of land. From 1930 to 1937 such loss 


- through foreclosure reached 24,800 farms. To imagine that 


rural congregations could pass through all these changes 
unscathed would require more innocence than even the 
church would like to be credited with. 

How does all this affect congregational life? Only one 
sample can here be cited, but it is a complete one. Last 
Easter we attended what might be called the last rites of 
a congregation which for over forty years had served its 
community. Then the migration took its toll. Eleven people 
gathered around the Lord’s table, of whom half were soon 
to leave the community. What had become of the others? 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana had beckoned, and to those states 
they went. The church building is now in the process of 
being taken down by some of the very people who in their 
younger years helped to build it, contributing labor and 
money. 

There are other congregations who never thought they 
would ever know what hard times might be. But they too 
have experienced crop failures and seen the removal of some 
of their good members, being replaced on their farms by 
detached renters. 


Everybody Affected 


The city mind may not easily understand what such migra- 
tion of members means to a country church. When mis- 
fortune strikes an urban community, it is usually in spots 
and temporary. Seldom are the inhabitants of a whole city 


' deprived simultaneously of their income. But if drouth and 


dust storms take their toll, the entire community, county, 
or a wide section of a state, is cut short of its living. If urban 
congregational life is exposed to economic afflictions, the 
occupational variety of the membership forms a safeguard 
against complete collapse to which dust bowl congregations 
are severely exposed. 

Now, it is a commonly known fact that renters and tenants 
of various kinds do not affiliate with the church as readily 
as the settled landowner. Where an urban church member 
may move to a new locality and be received into the neigh- 


one to two years to make up his mind and take the important 


_ step. By that time he may be looking for a new place. Yet, 


_ they are of the community while they are there and tacitly 
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THORNS 


By G. E. Swoyer, Mansfield, Ohio 


Onty a thorn bush there, standing alone, 
Standing alone on a mountain of stone; 

And men never knew when they cut each thorn 
They would crown Him with thorns and so adorn 
The brow of One dying for earth’s forlorn. 


The thorns never knew and they never will, 
When they were quick-cut in the morning chill 
They would crown the Lord in agony’s plea 
And make His blood flow forth for all to see, 
Thus giving them a glimpse of Calvary. 


Not a thorn knew, for those thorns were then dead, 
That their sharp points would pierce His sacred head, 
Would woo His blood to flow as sharp thorns do, 

And hurt Him, though silent, all through and through; 
For thorns never know what is right or true. 


The thorns never knew and neither could they, 

Mere bits of wood sharpened in nature’s way, 

That they would cut His flesh and bring Him woe, 
And hurt Him inside where it did not show, 

When those thorns pierced His brow with blow on blow. 


But the good Master knew and laid no blame 

On those sharp thorns which knew no fear or shame; 
For while they adorned, with a crown of scorn, 

The brow of One dying for earth’s forlorn, 

His “FORGIVE” was meant for nary a thorn. 


expect the pastor’s services just like the rest. They too must 
be served, yet without stressing too much the financial end 
of the relationship. The farmer wants time and usually 
takes his share. You can help him, but not remake him. 

In spite of the fact that men of the Board of American 
Missions are doing their utmost to alleviate the greatest 
need, they are painfully conscious that their means and 
authority do not reach far enough to relieve the exhausting 
strain resting on hard-pressed rural congregations with any 
sense of adequacy. The Anniversary Appeal has made this 
clear. You may calculate the enormity of the distress by 
taking notice of government appropriations for farm relief. 

So much is certain; that the church is today confronted 
with a new missionary obligation in the home field which 
formerly was not thought of, as there was no special need. 
That a crisis exists is still not recognized by all who should 
be aware of it. The unnecessary disintegration of rural work 
in certain sections of our nation, together with the obligation 
that “the poor have the gospel preached to them,” call for 
strong missionary measures and unavoidable sacrifices. When 
we speak of 55 per cent of the American people as being 
unchurched, let us not forget that many of these belong to 
that group who cannot pay for the privilege under our 
present system. 

As the problem of the rural church is really the problem 
of the rural pastor, next to “statesmanlike generalship” (as 
Dr. A. R. Wentz puts it), on the part of denominational lead- 
ers, the situation calls for men and women who can vision 
glory in serving the landless and haunted workers of the 
soil. Colleges and seminaries will have to make their con- 
tributions to cultivate the spirit in achieving that end. As 
things stand, the need is imminent. Scores of rural pastors 
live on the fringe of bare existence, along with the people 
whom they serve. 

Does the church have a helpful answer for our brethren 
in the faith? Must pleas for rescue continue unanswered 
with accompanying increase of difficulties? 


SEVEN MILLION STRONG 


Luther League Assigns February 25 to Pocket 
Testament League 


By C. P. Harry, D.D., for the Luther League of America 


Every day Mary Helen Schrader has to cross the city in 
which she lives to go to work. She uses the bus which stops 
conveniently near her door. When she gets on, there are 
few others on the bus, for Mary Helen lives rather far out. 
It takes a half hour to cross town. Every morning Mary 
Helen uses that time, while others are immersed in news- 
papers, to read from her pocket Testament and to make 
little quiet prayer to God. Some while ago she joined the 
Pocket Testament League. With seven million others she 
has agreed to carry a Testament with her and to use it 
every day. 

One day while she was reading as usual another girl sat 
in the seat beside her. Mary Helen looked up, smiled pleas- 
antly and then went on reading. After a little while she 
said, “Would you like to read something good?” 

Mary Helen has a fetching way of speaking, and the girl 
beside her said, “Sure, I don’t mind!” The Testament was 
open at the fifteenth chapter of Luke where Mary Helen 
had been reading; so open at that place she handed it to her 
seat companion. 

Taking the little green-covered volume from Mary Helen, 
the girl began rapidly to scan the lines of the parables of 
the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son. Finishing 
her hasty reading, she looked up into Mary Helen’s cheerful 
countenance and said, “Pretty good little stories, Pll say! 
What’s it all about?” 

So Mary Helen told her a little about the Testament and 
Jesus. In but a few minutes, or so it seemed to Mary Helen, 
the bus had reached the girl’s destination. As she got up to 
leave, Mary Helen remarked brightly, “Want to take it with 
you and read some more?” 

“Don’t mind if I do,” responded the girl. Hastily stuffing 
the little book into her bag, she ended the chance conver- 
sation with, “Thanks!” To which Mary Helen added quickly, 
“Good-by, hope to meet you again!” 

Mary Helen did not see the girl to whom she had given 
her Testament for more than a week. However, the girl 
learned the name of the giver of the Testament from the 
little book itself, where it was neatly written. So she phoned 
one evening to ask that Mary Helen save a seat for her on 
the 7.50 bus the next morning, which happened to be 
Saturday. 

The two girls met as arranged and shared the same seat. 
Then they shared the reading of the Book which had Mary 
Helen’s name written in it. Before Marilyn Ellerbe—that 
was the chance companion’s name—left the bus that morn- 
ing Mary Helen had given her a warm invitation to come 
to her house Sunday morning and go with her to Sunday 
school and church. 

Months have passed. Now both are regular at Sunday 
school and church and are active in Luther League as enthu- 
siastic Pocket Testament Leaguers. 

It all began with Helen Cadbury when she was a student 
in a high school in Birmingham, England, along about 1895. 
Helen found Christ and learned the real joy of living in and 
with Him. She wanted to share with others her pleasure 
(one might call it fun but for fear of ignorant criticism) in 
living with Christ. Her father told her that the best way 
was to get others to know Christ for themselves by learning 
of Him in the Bible. 

“Get them to read the Word,” he said. “You can’t give 
Christ yourself. Get them to know Him by learning from 


{Information and supplies for the Pocket Testament League may be 
obtained from the Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The League has been serving Christ and His Church and 
winning souls in this way since the Charleston Convention of the Luther 
League in July 1935.] 
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Him. Get them to read the Bible like you do and He will 
fill their lives with joy as He has filled yours.” 

So Helen took her Bible to school. Before the end of the 
year she had won forty of her schoolmates to Christ. That 
was the beginning. They all agreed to keep a Bible handy, 
to read it daily, and to get others to read it for themselves. 

Later Helen Cadbury married Charles M. Alexander. With 
him she went around the world several times on the great 
evangelistic missions of Torrey and Alexander. Wherever 
she went she followed the method her father taught her and 
got people to reading the Bible and to getting others to read 
it, too. So the Pocket Testament League grew into an inter- 
national organization. Finally offices were opened in New 
York. A paper is published now, Testaments are furnished, 
and the way is opened for all who will to participate in this 
great and wholesome evangelistic movement. 

Now there are seven million of them. Lutherans in Amer- 
ica who have agreed to carry and use their Bibles daily 
number more than fifty thousand. The Luther League of 
America during the past four years has enlisted almost ten 
thousand in the Pocket Testament League. Every year the 
League keeps Pocket Testament Sunday. This year it will 
be February 25. On that day a very special effort will be 
made to enroll many in the League. It is not only for Luther 
Leaguers. Anyone may join at any age. The only require- 
ments are the agreement to carry a Bible or Testament and 
daily to use it personally and to get others to use it. Then 
God through His Word brings souls to Christ and nourishes 
them in grace. It is the simplest form of proclaiming God’s 
plan for the salvation of men and women. It is also the 
surest, since His Word is “the power of God unto salvation.” 
It is finally the only means of grace given us to extend 
His kingdom. 


EUROPE—1940 


By Ruth Kunkelman, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Nort ours to say where rests: the blame 
Nor what the end will be. 

We only know all marching men 
Have need, dear Lord, of Thee: 

We only know that women’s hearts 
By war’s fierce anguish tried 

Will turn to Thee for that surcease 
Which Thou hast ne’er denied: 

That children’s tear-filled eyes will turn 
To Thee, their trusted Friend. 

So, for all these, in darkest hour, 
Humbly we plead, show forth Thy power. Amen. 


FRIENDS OF WORTH 


By William James Robinson, Kansas City, Missouri 


TrmE-PROVEN friends are worth far more than gold 
Refined in flaming crucibles that burn 
Away all dross. Their hearts’ one deep concern 
Will be to see your joys grow multifold. 
Prize them as gems whose worth cannot be told 
And for a deeper love let your heart yearn; 
A love that will not let them from you turn, 
But by devotion weld a stronger hold. 


Few friends will stand the fiery test of time, 
These few enfold in deep sincerity, 
And with a peerless love crown each of them. 
To reap the joys of friendship true, sublime, 
A worshiper of virtue you must be 
And in your heart each sordid thing condemn. 


— 


VL 


“WASHINGTON BY WARD 


Staff Correspondent George L. Rinkliff Locates the 
Sculptor of Wall Street’s Famous Statue 


Grorce WASHINGTON stands before the United States Sub- 
treasury on Wall Street, New York, majestic, vital—the 
figure of a man looking upon coming centuries and bidding 
them welcome, challenging fulfillment of the promise they 
bring. He stands in bronze, caught in an instant of heroic 
hospitality to dignities and privileges God bestowed upon 
man. The years sweep by him there. Millions surge through 
that canyon thoroughfare intent upon the petty details of 
their ephemeral aims, marching by generations into yester- 
day. Of all things here, the bronze form alone defies passing 
into any yesterday. It is always of the present, because it 
expresses, as much as can be done by human art, the spirit 
of a great man. 

Other statues of Washington are compelling and con- 
vincing. I shall not soon forget the feeling of surprise, then 
awe, with which I came upon the Houdon statue in the cap- 
itol at Richmond. There was sublimity in that marble figure 
—a tribute to nobility of character. And yet, when I went 
away, subdued by what I had seen, I had the feeling that 
America once had been blessed in the person of Washington, 
but that somehow Washington was being lost in the past. 

But my feeling about the Washington of Wall Street was 
different. The impression I got from it was that Washington, 
in purpose and achievement, had gone on ahead farther than 
the rest of us, and that America should be striving to keep 
near him on his course. © 

I wondered about the reason for that impression until one 
day I came upon a gully in a plain of the Middle West, and 
casually marked it in my memory because it was near a 
beautiful old house I had traveled miles to see. It was only 
a gully as I saw it then, ignorant that except for it Washing- 
ton—at least the Washington depicted there—would not 
stand in Wall Street today. 

I was interested at the moment in learning something more 
about the Ward family—their roots in cavalier England, 
their budding into new greatness when they re-established 
themselves on the eastern crest of America in the locality 
around Greenbriar, Virginia, and the newer knighthood into 
which they flowered as they poured westward into the great 
Ohio basin, mighty men of valor, and builders of empires 
who kept their arms beside them as they toiled. 


Those Wards 
No Victor Hugo has as yet arisen in America; but if such 
a man were to appear among us, and I might meet him, I 
would try to tell him of the Wards. Perhaps the long- 
quested great American novel—or even a trilogy of great 
novels—could be written by such a genius about the clan— 
of James, their progenitor, falling in battle at Point Pleasant, 


striving to invalidate an act of the British parliament, and 


so to sever the Ohio valley from the province of Quebec 
and restore it to Virginia; of his eldest son, catching up the 
dying father’s sword, and leading their mountain men against 
the unyielding wall of Shawnee tribesmen—and against his 
own brother John, kidnapped at three, reared a Shawnee 
warrior, and a man of renown among the Indians. The Vir- 
ginia Wards moved on to Kentucky, alternately meeting 
their Shawnee brother at peace councils and clashing with 
him in battle. Once Charles Ward stalked an Indian camp 


_at night, and drawing a bead on a form he saw in the moon- 


light, discovered that his target was an Indian girl, his own 
niece. Then the time came when James Ward, the younger, 
and other Kentuckians stormed another Indian camp at 
daybreak, and victoriously counting their slain, they num- 
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bered among them 
the corpse of John 
Ward, and solemnly 
regretted it. From 
that day, the Wards 
seemed to have no 
more heart for bor- 
der warfare. 

William Ward was 
less the warrior than 
his brothers, and 
more the man of 
trade and finance. He 
became a business 
manager for Simon 
Kenton, who could 
write only his name, 
and whose capacity 
for reading was con- 
fined to interpreting 
the meaning of foot- 
prints in the wilderness trails—at which he was more expert 
than any other man of Kentucky. Kenton, at twenty-five, 
an Indian captive, nine times ran the gauntlet. The fifth 
time he ran he came to the painted goal post, leaned against 
it to rest, and forgot his tormentors in the glory of the land- 
scape before him. 

What he saw was the valley of Chillicothe—now called 
Mad—River, blazing red and golden in October sunshine. 
Then and there he resolved to own that valley. The Indians 
hurried him away, and tied him to a stake for burning. 
That time, and four times more they did it, yet flame never 
touched Kenton. Always something happened that had an 
appearance of miraculous intervention. 

Escaping back to Kentucky, Kenton became as rich as he 
was famous. He filed entries on hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land—and in time the courts held that almost every 
title had a fatal flaw. That disconcerted him little enough. 
There still was Mad River Valley, now “Congress Land,” 
and it could be bought cheap. With William Ward, he 
moved to Ohio. 


£ 
« 


A Gentleman’s Name 

Ward became a landed gentleman, with whole townships 
of lush prairie and towering forest. He founded a city upon 
the plains of Ohio, naming it “Urbana,” signifying—at least 
for him—“urbanity.”” He was aware of one great need of 
the frontier. 

To his son John he gave a whole square mile of richly 
fertile land southwest of the town, and on it John Ward 
built the beautiful Georgian house I went to see. Near it, 
an easy two-minute walk away, was the gully in the plains. 
Thus the Wards, each generation seeming shunted about by 
accidents of existence, came at last, and as if inevitably, 
to that gully; and thus the gully came to be a significant 
and critical spot in the history of fine arts in America. 

The gully remained just a gully until John Ward’s eldest 
son, John Quincy Adams, began playing in it. The boy 
found something there—the modeling clay that occurs in 
veins and pockets deep in the soil of the region. He was 
happier over the discovery than he might have been over 
finding the gully cluttered with nuggets of gold. He needed 
that clay immensely, because of what he took into the gully 
with him—the awakening genius of an extraordinary artist, 
touched off by the glowing traditions of his ancestry and 
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environment. There, in the gully mud, he set his sails for life. 

But he had his handicaps. The son of the first family of 
the region, a destiny had been chosen for him at his birth. 
He was to carry on in the tradition of landed gentlefolk, the 
aristocratic autocrat of 10,000 acres. He was willing to be 
aristocratic. That was as natural for him as breathing. But 
he could not be autocratic. He could not barricade his feel- 
ings against a world that teemed with life. In that life he 
saw so much of grandeur, and he had created none of it. 
He could only give it his reverence and applause, and his 
best expression of that was in the clay that with self-taught 
skill he manipulated into forms appreciating what he saw 
all about him. 

He and his father quarreled over his artistic aspirations, 
but they quarreled in the Ward tradition, much as Charles 
and James the Virginians and John the Shawnee had done 
in former days. They were mutual in their disapproval, 
but also mutual in their respect, and even in loyalty. Young 
John Quincy Adams Ward at sixteen went to New York, 
sponsored by an elder sister who lived there, and supported 
financially by his father, lavish enough in helping his son 
to be something other than what the father wanted him to 
be. He went to work in the studio of Henry K. Browne, 
who was then having his day as America’s favorite sculptor. 
By the time he was twenty-five, John Quincy Adams Ward 
was standing on his own reputation as a sculptor. He had 
made, and steadily was producing, work that had in it a 
unique quality, characteristic of every one of his creations 
that we have with us today. 


Representative of the People 


You look upon a Ward statue, and you see a single human 
figure. But the next moment you begin to have another 
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impression—the figure you see has in its train an unseen 
virile multitude—and they are all Americans. 

Ward never studied in Europe, and he never learned the 
European technique of attempting deification of an indi- 
vidual. He had never seen the man who deserved that 
much. His estimate of humanity was peculiarly American, 
and he gained it from people filled with a passion for making 
America great, strong and secure. He believed that the 
greatness of America lay in its people, rather than in its 
wealth or military strength. The greatness of a leader, for 
him, lay not in capacity for dictatorship, but in the fact that 
free individuals, voluntarily, and out of their private con- 
victions, chose such a leader and, having chosen, gave him 
the sort of following that fruitful leadership requires. 

By such a standard he had taken the measure of Wash- 
ington, perhaps even while he was a boy in the Urbana 
gully. The older people he knew then had been reared in 
the time of the founding of the republic. They remembered 
the days of Washington’s presidency as mature people of 
today remember the presidencies of Grover Cleveland, 
Benjamin Harrison and William McKinley. 

George Washington’s greatness in the eyes of the sculptor 
of the Washington of Wall Street was a greatness ascribed 
by people who had lived in Washington’s own time. To 
John Quincy Adams Ward there could be no greater proof 
of nobility than the respect of honest, everyday people, 
freely accorded, but never commanded. 

There may be art critics who can find fault with the 
Washington of Wall Street. But even they probably will 
admit here is depicted such a man as people once described 
to their grandchildren—looking back in memory to their 
youth in the days when a new nation arose—the United 
States of America. 


OFFICIAL RELATIONS OPPOSED 


National Lutheran Council Addresses Resolution to President Roosevelt 


Tue National Lutheran Council representing Lutheran 
synods with an aggregate baptized membership of 3,000,000 
souls, is unalterably opposed to the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican by the American govern- 
ment. At its annual convention in Chicago, IIl., a resolution 
condemning the appointment of Myron C. Taylor as the 
representative of Mr. Roosevelt was adopted, as was also 
the President’s earlier action in naming Ambassador Kennedy 
(Court of St. James) “as his official representative at the 
coronation of Pope Pius XII. These acts were held to be in 
violation of the best American tradition and contrary to 
the principle of the separation of church and state. The 
resolution reads: 


“The National Lutheran Council is unalterably opposed to 
the establishment by the United States of official diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican. The actions of President Roosevelt 
in sending Ambassador Kennedy as his official and personal 
representative to the coronation of Pope Pius XII, and in ap- 
pointing Mr. Taylor as his official and personal envoy to the 
Pope must be regarded with deep concern. To us they are steps 
in the direction of a permanent relationship. We hold them 
to be in violation of the best American tradition and contrary 
to the fundamental principle of the separation of church and 
state.” 

A copy of this resolution of protest will be sent to Pres- 


ident Roosevelt and to all United States senators and rep- 
resentatives. 


Refugees Cared For 


In the course of the meeting the Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive director of the Council, presented the initial report 


of the Department of Welfare, created by action of the 
Council commissioners last year. The Rey. Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz, formerly the executive secretary of the Board 
of Social Missions of the United Lutheran Church, has been 
in charge of this department since the first of last June. 

An important part of the welfare department’s work has 
been, the placement of refugees. And the record of achieve- 
ment is imposing. In his report to the executive director 
Dr. Krumbholz states: 


“Up to the present time we have on our files the names of 
five hundred twenty-two refugees. Three hundred eleven have 
been referred to pastors. Two hundred sixty-four have been 
placed in positions of self-support and thirty have moved to 
unknown addresses. Four have died. Our pastors and welfare 
workers have been most helpful in their co-operation and 
deserve much commendation for their assistance. Twelve 
refugees have been instructed and baptized. The problems 
are many and difficult, and the number of refugees who are 
coming to America increases weekly.” 


Dr. Krumbholz expressed particular appreciation for the 
assistance in this work given by the Rev. Louis Sanjek, who 
has served in a part-time capacity. 

In the discussion of this phase of Dr. Krumbholz’ report 
it was urged that an effort be made to settle as many 
refugees as possible in the western districts of the country 
where employment opportunities are better than in New 
York City. 

The commissioners adopted a resolution which had pre- 
viously been approved by the National Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Conference. Hereafter that organization will be “a 
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ayes 


function of the Department of Welfare of the National Lu- 


| theran Council.” In the future the Conference will hold 


general and regional gatherings in alternate years. 


Radio Service 

Great interest was evidenced in Dr. Long’s suggestion 
that there ought to be a Lutheran broadcasting station 
“somewhere on the Atlantic seaboard by which we could 
reach the great host of people who live in that territory. 
The experiences of Lutheran broadcasting in the Middle West 
certainly ‘would warrant the adventure.” Following his 
presentation a recommendation was adopted authorizing 
the appointment of a committee (three pastors and three 
laymen) “to investigate the possibility of securing one or 
more Lutheran broadcasting stations, 
in addition to those already in ex- 
istence, which shall be under Lu- 
theran control and dedicated to the 
highest interest of Christianity and 
the Lutheran Church.” 

In his report on radio broadcast- 
ing Dr. Long cited the very interest- 
ing results of a survey made by Dr. 
Olaf M. Norlie: “This survey re- 
vealed that there is a total of 756 
radio stations in the United States. 
In response to his (Dr. Norlie’s) in- 
quiry 405 replied. Of these stations 
three are under Lutheran control. 
The report showed that including 
the Lutheran stations 223 were 
carrying Lutheran programs and 
that the total number of Lutheran broadcasts for the year 
amounted to 19,690 or .6 per cent of all broadcasts. The 
survey indicates that the total number of free hours for 
Lutheran broadcasts is 5,195 as against 7,731 estimated 
hours of Lutheran programs which were paid for.” 


TREASURER E. F. 
EILERT 


In continuous service with 

the National Lutheran 

Council since its organ- 
ization in 1918 


Society’s Smallest Unit 
The Council received and approved a study of “The Duty 
of the Church in Its Social Relationships with Reference to 
Evangelism” prepared by Dr. H. E. Sandstedt. The following 
are two paragraphs from his significant statement: 


“The family is the smallest unit of society, but it is 
the foundation of organized society and consequently 
of the most vital importance. In the home, therefore, 
the church has a most glorious opportunity to carry out 
her program of evangelization, and perhaps right here 
is found the greatest challenge. A congregation consist- 
ing of homes where there are many family altars is a 
strong congregation. Under such conditions, children 
are being reared in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord. They are trained to become faithful and loyal! 
members of the Kingdom of God, and they are prepared 
to be good, useful and honest citizens of the community 
and the state. In the effort to evangelize the home, the 

' church must ever be mindful of the fact that righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and that sin and shame will surely 
be the downfall of government and society. 

“While we hold that church and state should be sep- 
arated, we nevertheless recognize that there is a very 
definite obligation resting on the church in shaping 
policies of justice and righteousness in the nation. In 
recent years we have seen a decline in morals to an 
alarming degree, and there is a lack of integrity in 
many who occupy places of trust and responsibility in 

_public and private life. It is not only the duty of the 
church to educate along Christian ethical lines, but 
it is her 'yreat privilege to supply men with irreproach- 
able character to occupy positions of trust in the com- 
munity. Men who have heard and recognized the voice 
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of God: ‘Ye shall be holy; for I Jehovah your God am 
holy.’ This is an essential part of the program of evan- 
gelization, and the church is the only organization 
among men fully equipped to carry out such a program. 
The challenge is placed squarely before her.” 


It was voted by the Council commissioners that the Com- 
mittee on Social Trends in the future become a part of the 
Department of Welfare to work under the direction of Dr. 
Krumbholz. 

After Twenty Years 

The unusual coincidence of this most recent annual meet- 
ing of the Council and the one held twenty years ago is note- 
worthy. Both were held in Chicago’s La Salle Hotel—and, 
as Dr. Long explains in his report, the earlier gathering 
“was concerned primarily with the great program of relief 
in which the Lutherans in France, Poland, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, and several other countries were prominent, and 
the relief and support of foreign missions came in for par- 
ticular consideration. Today, twenty years later, we find 
these same burning questions before us. . . . Time has 
changed the personnel of the National Lutheran Council, 
but apparently the problems of the Lutheran Church have 
not changed very greatly in these last two decades. How 
long such conditions will continue is beyond our ken, but 
it is certain that we must gird ourselves for these respon- 
sibilities now. It is obvious that more than ever it is neces- 
sary for us to stand together in the bonds of co-operative 
faith and work to meet the problems that confront our 
church.” 

The election of officers resulted in the reappointment of 
those who served during the past year: President, the Rev. 
Dr. Ellis B. Burgess of Crafton, Pittsburgh, Pa., former 
president of the United Lutheran Synod of New York; vice- 
president, the Rev. Dr. T. O. Burntvedt of Minneapolis, 
Minn., president of the Lutheran Free Church; secretary, 
the Rev. Dr. Peter Peterson of Chicago, president of the 
Illinois Conference of the Augustana Synod; and treasurer, 
the Hon. Ernst F. Eilert of New York. Mr. Eilert deserves 
special mention because he has just completed his twenty- 
second year of service, the only officer who has served un- 
interruptedly since the organization of the Council in 1918. 
(Prior to its establishment, during the war years, he was a 
member of the American Commission for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare.) 


CONVICTION 
By Ruth Kunkelman, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


As I kneel on the moist, sweet earth of my garden, 

And behold the miracle of growth and flowering, 

I have this sure, serene conviction about God— 

That all the words and arguments of those who would be- 
little Him 

Are only idle prattle, no matter how great the minds con- 
ceiving them, 

And that His is, and ever shall remain, the Kingdom and 
the Glory. 


WHOM ARE YOU TRYING TO SATISFY P 


Tue legislator tries to satisfy the governor. The governor 
tries to satisfy the ward executive. The salesman tries to 
satisfy the manager. The manager tries to satisfy the pres- 
ident. The teacher tries to satisfy the principal. The prin- 
cipal tries to satisfy the supervisor, the supervisor the 
director, the director the superintendent and the superin- 
tendent the board. Everybody trying to satisfy somebody 
ahead of him. St. Paul got out from under all of it and said 
the only thing is “to satisfy God.” How is it with us? 
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GOD'S WORD AND GOVERNMENT 


Dr. T. F. Gullixson Draws on Holy Writ for a Notable Definition and Defense 
of Democracy 


In the recent meeting in Philadelphia, 
Pa., of the National Lutheran Educators’ 
Conference, Professor Gullixson participated 
in a discussion of “The Christian Church 
and Democracy.’”’ His citations from Scrip- 
ture are apt and convincing. THe LUTHERAN 
commends his statements to study and to 
filing for future reference. Eb. 

Professor Gullixson is president of Luther 
Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., and 
vice-president of the Norwegian United 
Synod. 


SURELY one need not for a defini- 
tion of democracy go away from the 
City of Philadelphia with the colo- 
nial building at its heart where are 6 
the tables, the chairs, the pictures : 
of those who signed Liberty’s Amer- 
ican Declaration, and where hangs 
the old bell rung too violently for even good bell metal on 
a day long ago. 

In itself it is a living picture of democracy to visualize 
the silk-stockinged gentry, mental and social aristocrats of 
the Colonies, sitting within the open windows of Inde- 
pendence Hall with the livery stable just beyond, brushing 
with one hand voracious horseflies from unprotected legs 
with the other appending signatures which “pledged mu- 
tually to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honour” to this basic principle: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

But I must personally be permitted to go to Gettysburg 
after my definition, for words more than monuments have 
fixed that place in fame. “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” will suffice. 

“All men” in the Declaration and “the people” in Lincoln’s 
Address are comprehensive terms and fix the fact that both 
the rights and the responsibilities of democracy must have 
a broad base. 

Lincoln himself broke through from among the lowliest 
to become a power in defense of common people in their 
rights and of ordered and unified government as the chief 
instrumentality of that defense. 

The break-through of individuals is no novel thing today. 
The shoemaker’s son in Russia, the peasant villager from a 
blacksmith shop in Italy, the house painter in Germany, 
have climbed successfully to claim places alongside Napoleon. 
But these have climbed to despotisms and have trampled 
equality of race, of people, and of individual rights in the 
bloody mire of their going. 


DR..T. F. GULLIXSON 


Two Questions 

Does the Word of God, 
Creator and Father of us all, 
warrant so broad a principle 
as that of freedom and 
equality of opportunity for all 
people? 

My own answer to this, as 
to the other question, is an 
emphatic, Yes! 

What does God’s Word say 
about those equalities which 
are at the root of democracy? 

The whole issue is met with 
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which belongs to God alone: “The rich and the poor meet 
together: the Lord is the maker of them all.” (Prov. 22: 2.) 

Maudlin sentiment based on class consciousness is ruled 
out: “put not thine hand with the wicked to be an un- 
righteous witness. ... Neither shalt thou countenance a poor 
man in his cause.” (Ex. 23: 1, 3.) 

And again: “Ye shall do no unrighteousness in judgment: 
thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor the 
person of the mighty: but in righteousness shalt thou judge 
thy neighbor.” (Lev. 19: 15.) 

That sweeping equality before the Lord Jehovah indicated 
in his ordinances, still has its lessons: 

“Every one that passeth among them that are numbered, 
from twenty years old and above, shall give an offering unto 
the Lord. 

“The rich shall not give more, and the poor shall not give 
less, than half a shekel, when they give an offering unto the 
Lord, to make an atonement for your souls.” (Exodus 30: 14 
and 15.) 

If the economically intrenched are tempted to arrogance 
in treatment of them that labor, let them consider Job in a 
day when service usually meant bondage. “If I did despise 
the cause of my manservant, or of my maidservant when 
they contended with me; what then shall I do when God 
riseth up? and when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 
Did not he that made me in the womb make him?” (Job 
Sts 3159) 

Bethlehem’s night watch among the shepherds were the 
ones to hear “tidings which shall be to all people.” 

It is impossible to read out the lowliest from the scope 
of his evangel of mercy. 

Those from the highways and hedges compelled to come 
in, in our Lord’s parable of The Great Supper, indicate def- 
initely that the guest list of the great banquet with Abraham 
Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom will be on rather a broad 
democratic basis. 

Neither Christ nor Peter, nor James nor Paul, were social 
revolutionists with blueprints of a planned society. 

We look in vain for recommendations of any specific form 
of government. 

But they did bring a liberty, and proclaim a freedom 
whosé implications will never pass. 


The Second Question 

Does the hearing of the Word of God from an open Bible 
do something to the individual which makes it impossible 
for him, once having possessed its prerogatives, to pull in 
his neck and say, “Democracy 
may pass”? 

Answer to this second ques- 
tion does not propound an 
indictment against the myr- 
iads who have lived and died 
as Christians under varying 
degrees of civil or economic 
bondage. The issue is not 
whether Evangelical Chris- 
tianity can survive under 
governmental forms quite 
different from ours. Its sur- 
vival powers have been thor- 
oughly proven. But the ques- 
tion is: Can any man who has 
known the privileges of an 
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open Bible and of civil liberty as we know them, be un- 
disturbed by the prospects raised in careless prophecies by 
those who say, “Democracy may pass’’? 

“Art thou called, being a servant, care not for it: but if 
thou mayest be made free, use it rather. For he that is called 
in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freeman.” (I Cor. 
7: 21.) 

While Paul knows a freedom which lifts far above the 
chains of slavery, his aspiration for disciples in this unhappy 
state is clearly revealed in the parentheses. 

When God said, “Adam, where art thou?” He spoke to an 
individual and expected an answer. 

When God speaks to each individual human being in the 
singular, “Thou shalt have no other Gods before me”; “Thou 
shalt not steal’; “Thou shalt not covet”; there is no escaping 
individual responsibility, while individual rights are clearly 
seen in the background. 

When that voice impinges not only on the auditory nerve, 
but sets up a continuing process in the inner man where he 
himself is “the judge, the jury, and the prisoner at the bar,” 
there stands revealed over against God an entity which 
never was intended 
to be a chattel in 
the hands of a dic- 
tatorial fellow 
mortal. 

It is not only Job 
among men who 
will be held ac- 
countable for 
thoughts, for judg- 
ments, for words, 
for deeds, “Who is 
this that darkeneth 
counsel by words 
without knowledge? 
Gird up thy loins 
like a man; for I 
will demand of thee, 
and answer thou 
me.” (Job 38: 2, 3.) 

When our Lord, 
Who has redeemed 
us, says, “Come unto 
me,’ He not only 
speaks to an indi- 
vidual entity but by 
the Holy Spirit’s 
power reaches those whose coming is expected, is possible, 
whose coming is not to be hindered by the will of man, nor 
by preventable circumstances. 

When the Lord says, “Go ye and make disciples of all 
nations,” it is unthinkable that He should permanently wil! 
a setting for His children where despotic national policy, 
or despotic racial policy, or warped economic policy, should 
thwart the Christian Church among its children, among its 
neighbors, and among strangers beyond national borders. 

He Who made us spiritual priests has also made us kings 
“unto God and his Father,” and the kingship of the indi- 
vidual is no more to be denied than the spiritual priesthood 
of believers. We hear so much about the priesthood of be- 
lievers; and it is well. Why so little about the kingship of 
the individual? Authorities may be needed to sustain this 
emphasis. 

“Is it not reasonable to suppose that to an intelligent 
Creator intelligent creatures may be of special interest?” 
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THE LIBERTY BELL, AS THE VISITOR TODAY 
SEES IT IN THE HALLWAY OF 
INDEPENDENCE HALL 


_Arthur H. Compton, “The Freedom of Man.” 


In America’s Bloodstream 
“The basic teachings of Christianity are in its bloodstream. 
The central doctrine of its political system ... the inviola- 
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bility of the individual . . . is a doctrine inherited from nine- 
teen hundred years of Christian insistence on the im- 
mortality of the soul.”—Editors of Fortune, reprinted in 
Christian Century, January 3, 1940. 

“In recognizing the possession of inalienable social rights 
with which man has been creatively endowed, the principle 
is established, that man when free and intelligent, naturally 
seeks to develop and apply what he has received from his 
Maker.”—Dr. Nathan Melhorn in The National Lutheran. 

Again let it be said, here is no judgment on the past in 
any land, nor indictment of those parts of the Church which, 
possessing the fulness of evangelical truth, have not en- 
couraged the implications of that truth to build a protecting 
wall of governmental principle and of public opinion around 
that precious heritage. 

We are thinking of today and tomorrow in America. 

If that historian’s statement is true who said: “Civil lib- 
erty came to Europe in the boat which ferried St. Paul 
from Asia Minor,” then there should be no more effective, 
no more loyal defenders of civil liberty than are we who so 
emphatically proclaim “Pauline theology,” which is but the 
truth of God as it is in Jesus Christ. 


Conscience the Only Limitation 

The Lutheran Church in America with conscience bound 
in the Word of God knows no neutrality of thought in fun- 
damental questions of civil and religious liberty, of indi- 
vidual and collective righteousness, of justice between man 
and man, nation and nation, race and race. 

While it would be unfair to take the last year’s words of 
a necessarily verbose columnist as being his personal views 
today, undoubtedly they did, and still do, reflect the mental 
attitudes of too many whose god resides somewhere under 
their own belt line. 

“In times like these people are more concerned with their 
bellies than they are with any theory of economic or political 
liberty. 

“If it is a question of something to put in the stomach with 
regimentation or nothing to eat with freedom, nobody is 
going to choose liberty to starve—Patrick Henry to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” These thoughts Hugh Johnson made 
his own in a column of some months ago. 

Last November the St. Paul Pioneer-Press printed the 
following in a setting to catch all eyes: 


Finlandia* 


“We will die free men, but we will not live under the 
domination of Russia.”—Kyosti Kallio, President of Finland. 


Home fires, burn bright 
Across our land tonight. 


The wind is in the trees, 
The ice is on the lake, 
But harder yet than these 
Are words that brittly break. 


Breath whitens on the frost, 

Snow beats against the pane, 
But freedom that is lost 

Comes slow—comes slow—again. 


Home fires burn warm: 
Across our land drives storm. 
—Clare Shipman. 
Finland, with recent memories of her own dead lying 
around her desecrated churches and ruined homes, knows. 
We, too, should know that “freedom that is lost 
Comes slow—comes slow again.” 


* November 18 was the twenty-first anniversary of Finland’s freedom 
from Russia. 
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Drawn By the Cross 


Magnetism of the Symbol of Atonement at Once Its Power and Mystery 
By Dr. T. BENTON Peery, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE novelist Thackeray was walking one day to the west 
of Edinburgh when he suddenly saw a wooden crane of a 
quarry standing as if etched against the sky. He stopped, 
gazed intently, and then said in an awed voice: “Calvary!” 
Commenting on the incident, George Buttrick says, “Could 
the Jews of Jesus’ day have conceived of such an incident, 
or the Greeks have imagined that after many gen- 
erations an illustrious man of letters would bow 
in reverence before the gallows on which a Car- 
penter died?” 

Our Lord speaks in John’s gospel, “And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” To be “lifted up” 
was a common expression for 
being crucified. Imagine a 
Galilean carpenter saying by 
His death on the cross that He 
would draw the world to Him! 
Yet there is a magnetism about 
the cross that so strangely persists as to make it a 
miracle. We preachers may forget the cross in our 
preaching; but the world cannot forget it. Why 
should we be concerned about an obscure peasant 
who was crucified centuries ago? Death upon 
a cross was the height of ignominy and shame. 
Rome would not crucify her citizens; it was her 
death for the alien and enslaved. The world has 
felt with a true instinct that life is there! Forsaking 
the cross, the world has always come back to it as 
a miracle of redeeming love. Mankind looks to 
Calvary as to some secret of power and hope. 


Sacrament of Suffering 

The cross has a universal appeal, for it will draw 
all suffering humanity. Suffering is in the world. 
The Suffering Servant of the world chose willingly 
to suffer for others and made of His enforced pain 
a sacrament of blessing. If Christ be God, then 
God suffered on the cross with man. Those who 
linger long in our hospitals seem to learn that the 
meaning of suffering is to find serenity in life; it 
suggests a redemption through pain. Talk to some 
Christian invalid who has been bedfast through the 
years, or someone who has long and bravely borne 
an inner sorrow; they will define to you the mean- 
ing of Christ’s suffering. The suffering of Job has 
long been regarded as a type of the passion of our Lord. In 
the background of that book, the somber shadow of the 
cross appears. It is because of the deep certainty that there 
is no deliverance from sin without suffering, and the deep 
gratitude towards the Son of God Who suffers with and for 
us on the cross that makes it the magnet for drawing men. 

Dr, Toyohiko Kagawa, the Christian mystic and statesman 
of Japan, says: “There is an element of self-limitation in 
the cross. We must choose our sphere of activity. Some 
must work for the proletariat, some for the farmer class. 
Some are to limit themselves to work for those who earn 
their livelihood upon the sea. We must dig deep in these 
limited fields of labor. As long as we are drawn hither and 
thither, and want to do this and to do that, there is no cross 
in it for us. Some people are to limit their work to those 
who are ill. They do not go to those in health, but to those 
who are weak, to those who are ‘lost’ through illness. We 


must press on, carrying the cross, with a clear understanding 
for our individual mission.” 


A Vicarious Act 

The cross will draw all sinning men. There is something 
deep in human nature which responds to the necessity of 
sacrifice. At the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle 
of Gettysburg, a visitor appeared at the door of 
the home of one of my professors at the seminary. 
He requested that he might kneel by the staircase 
and say a prayer. It was on that very spot that 


He was his substitute. “He died 
in my place—for me,” he said. 

Vicarious suffering as a re- 
demptive force is not foreign to 
experience. It is interwoven 
with it. We cannot transfer 
our guilt to another, do what 
we will. But another may bear our guilt for us; 
bear it when we will not let it rest its weight upon 
our own shoulders: and that is just what a mother 
does who never gives up a lad who has gone 
wrong, but carries the shame of his life and bears 
him up in prayer as long as she lives. That kind 
of thing has an irresistible quality about it wher- 
ever you meet it face to face. What is it that really 
gets into people’s hearts? It is the realization that 
someone loves them enough to suffer for them, to 
risk a broken heart for them. 

When men saw Jesus on the cross, they saw a 
love that risked everything. “Having loved His 
own, He loved them to the end.” Men are drawn 
to that sort of sacrifice. When God willingly stoops 
down and upon that cross, where all the world can 
see, manifests His disapproval of sin—and His suf- 
fering for our sin—you have a mighty deterrent 
to sin. This marvelous transformation of the cross 
was because of the penetrating and unconquerable 
love for sinners revealed in this sacrifice. Horatius 
Bonar sings: 

“Thy Cross, not mine, O Christ, 
Has borne the awful load 
Of sins that none could bear 
But the incarnate God. 
To whom, save Thee, 
Who canst alone 
For sin atone, 
Lord, shall I flee?” 

We must, then, preach the cross to thinking men and 
women because of its magnetic power. Intelligent people 
will think about the cross. The wonderful perfection and 
beauty of that life of Jésus found its consummation on the 
cross. The Catholic Church never lets the worshiper forget 
for a minute the sacrifice of the cross in the Mass. Every 
minute of every day somewhere throughout the world the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is celebrated. The cross answers the 
riddle of life. Christianity is admirable as a system of 
morals, lovely as a plan of brotherhood, noble as a concep- 
tion of life. But without the cross on which Christ died for 
sinners, it is a lamp unlit, a poem with the central word 
omitted. That word is—“God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish but have everlasting life.” 


> 
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one who had taken his place in battle had died. — 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Recent Celebration in Chester, Pa., of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of Finnish migration to these shores was 
surprisingly modest and poorly noted, considering the pres- 
ent heroic prominence of the Finns in the world’s eye. It 
may well be taken as characteristic of their national spirit 
of self-containment. At the same time it should contribute 
to the sympathy and support these brave people have a 
right to expect from the rest of the world in their present 
plight. Especially noteworthy among the appeals being 
made for the Finns is that of our own Church, which is con- 
ducting a campaign to raise a relief fund for Finland of 
$500,000 during this month. The barely 150,000 of these peo- 
ple in our own land—a number being constantly decreased 
by those who are returning to Finland to fight for their 
homeland—have made a valuable contribution to the re- 
sources of our nation. Most of them are settled on the land, 
or turn instinctively to work in the forests, or on the seas, 
lakes and rivers. But there are two notable colonies in New 
York City—one in Harlem, which is their cultural and social 
center; another in the Sunset Park section of Brooklyn. From 
their first migration three hundred years ago till now the 
Finns have always been among our most excellent citizens. 


The Catholics Are Concerned about the religious educa- 
tion of their children. According to The Official Catholic 
Directory (1939 issue), there are approximately 4,280,000 
Catholic children in the United States between the ages 
of five and fourteen years. Of these only 2,107,000 are re- 
ported as being in Catholic schools, which presumably 
credits the larger number of 2,173,000 to our public school 
system. Many Catholic churches are providing Christian 
Doctrine classes on Sundays and after school hours during 
the week days, but these arrangements continue to fall far 
short of the requirements. This Catholic concern is honor- 
able, and Protestant parents who feel the same anxiety 
can sympathize with them. Nevertheless, they are also 
aware that too frequently the absence of religion from the 
public schools has been due, either (1) to Catholic objection 
to any form of religious teaching but their own in the 
schools, or (2) to the demand of atheists and secular- 
minded people that their right not to worship should not be 
infringed upon in the persons of their children in the schools. 
The Catholic attitude made the position of the second group 
possible and effective. 


Mussolini’s Ambitious Program for an Italian “World’s 
Fair” in 1942, to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of tri- 
umphant Fascism, includes a unique feature. At present his 
archaeologists are busy uncovering the once-flourishing 
harbor town of Ostia, Rome’s ancient port at the mouth of 
the Tiber. Readers of the Acts of the Apostles will recall 
that St. Paul landed there on his way to Rome as a prisoner. 
Later centuries filled the harbor with silt, until today its 
site is a stranded ruin miles inland, and Rome has no harbor. 
These records, and others being uncovered in Rome itself, 
will represent temples of bygone days, houses (like Cleo- 
patra’s, recently bared to view), buried marts of trade, and 
will provide a feature of unique and intense interest to 
visitors to the proposed Fair such as a new country like our 
own could not furnish near at hand. But nothing to be dis- 
closed will be of more interest to Christians than the recent 
unearthing in Ostia’s ruins of what may be the earliest of 

_ Christian churches, at least the earliest at present known. 
Prof. Guido Calza claims that this basilica-form building 
must have been constructed in the second century A. D.; 
that its ill-matched columns, probably salvaged from the 
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ruins of other buildings—likely the ruins of pagan temples— 
indicate the poverty of the early Christians’ resources; that 
one inscription, naming the four rivers of the Garden of 
Eden—Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates—and another, 
containing the “sacred monogram,” consisting of the first 
two letters of the name, Christ, in Greek, prove that the 
building was used as a Christian church. Inside the ruin a 
wall was found separating the church proper from a bap- 
tistery, in which was found a marble tank with water pipes 
intact. Evidently the Ostia Christians were immersionists; 
at least they were provided for that form of baptism. Vis- 
itors to Rome’s “World’s Fair” (if the war does not smash 
it) will want to see the still more ancient Christian relic, 
excavated not so long since from the ruins of Herculaneum, 
the city overwhelmed with Pompeii by Mt. Vesuvius. There 
a charred cross of wood was uncovered from the ashes, 
which indicates that the cross was quite early (before A. D. 
79) a Christian symbol—unless this may possibly have been 
a relic of Rome’s cruel punishment of crime. 


There Was Quite a demonstration of “liberty” in the opera 
house of Tashkent, capital of Uzbekistan, recently. Under 
the leadership of the Soviet’s provincial intellectuals and 
Stakhanoffists, more than 1,000 women gathered (January 
29) to demand a law prohibiting the use of the hideous black 
horse-hair veils to which age-long custom had condemned 
them. At a given signal the long rows of the assembled 
women tore off these “remnants of outworn superstition 
and the insignia of feminine servitude,” and threw them 
away with wild huzzas. If any question should arise in your 
mind concerning the fate of these veils and their predeces- 
sors, a possible answer may be found in the examination of 
the rear elevation of feminine headgear to be found on 
almost any of our streets. But, alas! there are reactionaries 
everywhere. In far eastern Samarkand, rich with legendary 
lore but really very rough and backward, a girl named 
Halilova, rejoicing in this new-found “liberty,” gaily threw 
her veil away. But she had a husband, a Communist Youth 
member at that, who was horror-stricken at the act. He 
took this chance to get rid of a mother-in-law (pardon me, 
a “kin-mother’), and then started in on his wife, but failed 
in this attempt. Men are the true conservatives; husbands 
are the real reactionaries, it would seem. And there are 
dark rumors that even in this indulgent land, husbands who 
have become entangled in these feminine rear elevations 
have been known to mope and mutter. 


A Significant Influence for peace is under way, but com- 
pletely disassociated from national direction or control. The 
Foreign Mission Conference of North America, with head- 
quarters in New York, is seeking to mobilize the Protestant 
forces of all nations for peace by uniting 10,000 missionaries, 
serving in seventy-three countries, in “an unselfish mission” 
to make world peace “a primary purpose” of their ministry. 
The Protestants represented in this Conference are said 
to approximate 30,000,000, who are all definitely committed 
to the support of foreign missions. The Conference Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Dr. Emory Ross, says: “This agency is 
potentially the greatest non-governmental factor for peace 
in the world... . It has a larger personnel working in close 
relationship with foreign peoples and governments than 
any other national body.” In the meantime, the movement 
will be launched on March 16 in the traditional way—with 
“500 convocation luncheons” in widely distributed centers, 
and beginning with a radio message from President Roose- 
velt. What can be done remains to be seen. The first diffi- 
culty will be with the national authorities that are on a war- 
time basis. Ef the movement can survive the atmosphere 
of the spread tables, and the suspicions of the authorities 
in the belligerent lands where the message is to be pro- 
claimed, its effect should be profound. 
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“A BROADER FIELD” 
A Story, but a True One 
By Albert 


A GROWING bitterness was taking possession of the Rev. 
Mr. Brentner. He knew that it was not in keeping with his 
profession. Still, he could not get the feeling out of his 
system that he was the victim of a great injustice. He had 
hoped that some day he would receive recognition, but that 
hope had faded out completely, and it left him cold. 

He had been a brilliant scholar in college and seminary, 
and was still a student in spite of the time-consuming duties 
of the mission. But where did it get him? From a sense 
of duty he had begun his career in obscure mission work 
and had been at it for more than twenty-five years, the last 
eight in the East Side Mission. 

Younger men had risen to posts of prominence with good 
salaries and pleasant work. His failure to rise was not due 
to a lack of ability nor an inferiority complex. He knew 
that he was as good as any of them. But for some reason 
he was always passed by when the larger churches needed 
a minister. 

Since he had come to Ritzville two pastors of First Church 
had resigned to accept larger posts. Dr. Long, the second 
one, had just been called to a professorship at the Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Brentner knew better than to entertain any 
expectations, and it was bitter knowledge. 

It was hard for him to get down to business on the sermon 
which he always finished Friday evening. He had taken his 
text from a familiar hymn, “The Wideness of God’s Mercy.” 
It taunted him in his present mood. He, too, would have 
liked to discourse on intellectual topics, but they had no 
place in the East Side Mission. Disgusted, he was about 
ready to call it a day when the telephone rang. 

He picked up the phone. “Rev. Brentner speaking. Oh, 
yes, Mr. Morely, glad to hear from you—not at all; you 
know we preachers keep late hours,” he replied to an 
apology. “Beg your pardon. Did I hear correctly? This 
Sunday morning? Yes, I know that Dr. Long has resigned. 
I shall be happy to be of service. No trouble to get some- 
one in my place. Thank you, I’ll be ready.” He returned the 
phone to the stand. 

“Who was that phoning at this time of night?” his wife 
called from the front room. 

“Mr. Morely, secretary of the First Church vestry. They 
want me to preach for them Sunday morning.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad for you. It may mean something more.” 
She was in the study by this time. 

“Don’t let your wishful thinking run away with you,” he 
replied. “You notice how late it is; I guess they were stuck 
for someone to fill the place.” 

Early Saturday morning he was hard at work in his study. 
By evening he had worked out a scholarly presentation of 
“The Intellectual Responsibilities of Our Generation.”. 

* * * * * 


Sunday morning a luxurious car stopped at his door and 
took him to the church. It was his for the day, and its mag- 
nificence inspired him: the hardwood pews, the thick carpet, 
the soft light streaming through the beautiful windows. It 
was his for this day only. That was the catch; and it bit 
deep into him. 

A silk gown hung in the sacristy. He looked at himself 
in a mirror and was satisfied. The rich robe covered his 
threadbare clothes. His face was free from wrinkles, despite 
the years that had set their stamp of experience and strength 
upon him. His grey-streaked hair was becoming. 

The opening service went well. Standing before a large 
congregation, intelligent and prosperous looking, put some- 
thing into him that he had not felt for a long time. He 
stepped confidently to the pulpit, opened his sermon book 
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and looked at his notes. They suggested no thought that he 
could remember. He stood for a moment in silence trying 
to get his mind working. All he could think of was, “The 
Wideness of God’s Mercy.” There was nothing to do but to 
go on from there. He didn’t need notes along that line of 
thought. ‘ 

The church was strangely silent when he concluded. “How 
they must pity me,” he thought. “They are accustomed to 
something different and have gotten a sermon prepared for 
the East Side.” He had so wanted to do better, and he knew 
that he could have done better if they had only given him 
sufficient time for preparation. 

After the benediction, he took his place at the side door 
where those who wished might meet him. Many went out 
that way. Old Mrs. Spencer, whose colored chauffeur waited 
outside, said that she had enjoyed the service. The beau- 
tiful Mrs. Wilcox thanked him for his message. Mr. Lowman 
said it was very helpful. Graciously he acknowledged many 
other expressions of appreciation. Mr. Morely thanked him 
effusively for the service. 

At the dinner table Mrs. Brentner was all curiosity. “How 
did the service go? Were there many there? Did they look 
and act awfully stylish? Did they say nice things about 
your sermon?” 

“They were very generous, but that comes easy for people 
like that,” he said with a wan smile. 

“But it’s good to have people say nice things to you, even 
if they don’t mean so much by it. At the Mission they don’t 
say anything; they just look at you.” 


* * * * * 


“They just look at you,” he repeated. “Now tell me some- 
thing about our service. Who was out this morning?” 

His wife called the roll of the morning attendance. Many 
names evoked comment from the missionary. 

“Joe McDonald? I was afraid we wouldn’t see much of 
him since he was laid off again. Worried about his kiddies 
—naturally—but we will see them through. The Doles? 
Were they out? And George was sober. Maybe he’s on the 
right road at last. And the Higgins girl? She wants her 
baby christened. Sure I will. I’d like to get my hands on 
that scamp of a fellow. Good thing he cleared out, though, 
so she can get a new start.” So the dreary rehearsal went 
on and on. It was oppressive in contrast to the refined 
atmosphere of First Church and in the hopelessness of any 
release. 

After dinner he went into his study to decide which of all 
the pressing calls he would attend to at once. He was not 
aware that the doorbell had rung until his wife called him 
into the front room. There stood Mr. Morely and the lay 
president of the First Church. Their greetings were hearty 
and sincere. 

“We have come from a meeting of the vestry to ask you 
to allow us to place your name as a candidate for the pulpit 
of our church,” Mr. Morely began. 

Mr. Brentner’s lips trembled. “That is very kind of you— 
it’s a great honor—but I don’t quite understand.” He thought 
of the list of calls in his pocket: the McDonald family, the 
Doles, the Higgins girl, the endlessness of it all. Had it 
really come to an end, even after his failure that morning? 

“Our committee was unanimous, which is tantamount to 
an election,’ Mr. Morely was saying. “We have watched 
your work in the Mission and your sermon this morning 
made it easy to decide. We feel that your ability is entitled 
to a broader field.” 

A broader field, the words struck him significantly. The 
stream of humanity in which he worked was pretty narrow, 
but it ran deep. “They just look at you.” He felt that he 
was about to lose something unpleasant yet vital. There 
would be no need to make those calls this afternoon. He 
was through with that. 

All the bitterness went out of his life. He was appreciated; 
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he had the opportunity to advance to a more honorable 
position. His face brightened and his shoulders straightened 
perceptibly as he answered: “It’s very kind of you—it’s a 
great honor.” He saw a vision of a beautiful church, mellow 
lights, thick carpet and a silk-gowned preacher, but the 
pews were filled with the people from the East Side tene- 
ments. The temple faded from the vision but the people 
remained. It was the revelation of a broader field than he 
had known before and worthy of the best that the church 
had to offer. He had just been cited as one among the best. 
That day in First Church had meant much to him. He 
smiled happily into the puzzled faces of his visitors as he 
continued, “I thank you for the confidence you put in me, 
but the Mission has become a part of me, the best part, 
which I cannot leave. I hope that you will understand.” 


BEAUTY 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


A coxp, damp, sullen February day, 

The darkening sky a heavy shroud of gray. 
It seemed all loveliness from earth had fled. 
Was beauty dead? 


The snow that once had blanketed the grass 

In softest white, now lay a dirty mass, 

With rain-thinned patches where dead weeds peeped 
through—— 

Their stalks askew. 


I looked afar and through my windowpane 
Saw not a single lovely thing. I looked again. 
And brushing close there was a tiny tree— 
For all to see. 


It proudly stood. The wet, brown twigs so bare 
Had strings of shining jewels hanging there. 
These, beauty’s gift from out the leaden sky. 
Does beauty die? 


Through winter’s seeming death still beauty lives. 
Not always from bright skies the gifts she gives. 
The soul that longing, searching, cannot find— 

Is truly blind. 
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CHANGEABLE FEBRUARY 


By Sanford N. Carpenter, McClure, Pa. 


By voice of winter quite subdued the days 
Are ushered in, with myriad elfin flakes 

That, spotless white, now dance along on crust 
New formed by early rains and sudden cold. 
Of every hill a skiing place is made 

In higher, brilliant sun of longer days. 


From raised cliff the rocky syncline peeps: 

Through melting snows, green, yellow patches show: 
First signs of early spring’s awakening dawn: 
While on the roof the snow man, day by day, 

Sinks lower on his shingle bed to stretch 

Long fingers, crystal cold, along the eaves. 


Along the by-ways, here and there, now speed 
The flashing bobs all loaded down with freight 
Of laughing girls and shouting boys: and down 
The fairways of the higher hills, they fly 

On leaping skiis: now down, and half way up— 
As bolder folk enjoy their winter sport. 


Torrential rains soon pour o’er wood and field: 
Unlocked is ev’ry ice-closed portal then. 

Each pit and hollow quickly overflows 

With tawny rivulets that coyly play 

A game of hide-and-seek among the drifts: 

Now in: now out: as swift they hurry to the sea. 


But with the Frost King’s swift return, at night, 
The suface, mirror smooth, is quickly spread 
For merry, jostling crowds with flashing skate. 
Along the river bank the heavy ice 

Piles high; a lurking threat to river bridge 

And house and home along the stream below. 


It is the time and month called “Februa,” 
Which by translation means “an expiation.” 
Then, deep in penitence, we lift our eyes, 
With tears of sorrow filled, unto the cross, 
Just forty days beyond, to Him with Whom 
There is nor day, nor month, nor end of years. 
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Statistical Association of America Sponsors Tabulation as of 1939 


Congre- 


Pastors gations 
De Warited Drrther ara © Orb oii. cceccnscosssecosccoseossascensens 3,506 3,962 
2. Missouri Synod (Synodical Conference) 3,841 3,957 
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6. Joint Wisconsin Synod (Synodical Conference).... 628 704 
pe Ober on CST 192 375 
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11. Slovak Synod (Synodical Conference) .......000.000.. 47 63 
EBS! isch a pee en 65 89 
13. Norwegian Synod (Synodical Conference) .......... 45 62 
ESET SoS TG eae 16 50 
15. Finnish National Church ...... 17 69 
16. Lutheran Brethren .........0...... 30 30 
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18. Independent Congregations 84 111 
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15,798 


Confirmed Church-School Property Total 

Souls Members Enrollment Value Receipts 
1,644,325 1,153,274 823,502 155,710,366 16,856,906 
1,302,088 870,634 421,167 92,479,248 13,655,156 
552,217 385,885 223,250 37,448,727 5,727,602 
527,765 357,825 249,189 28,527,667 4,344,152 
344,195 256,276 138,728 28,797,539 4,205,303 
248,300 173,654 39,086 8,000,000 2,024,777 
48,280 35,092 19,710 2,298,510 388,451 
37,000 25,300 2,800 305,000 111,313 
34,363 24,636 17,559 2,060,014 400,801 
27,005 20,857 7,648 1,476,317 206,118 
22,459 15,272 5,820 1,755,350 189,703 
17,031 11,894 3,945 844,965 120,832 
8,374 6,187 2,563 774,100 71,518 
7,654 5,658 1,900 221,000 22,635 
7,334 5,133 2,473 231,830 36,088 
2,676 1,400 1,520 212,500 76,279 
1,380 1,075 280 32,500 7,800 
24,337 14,027 2,770 1,126,250 172,851 
9,729 6,474 7,933 350,000 32,947 
4,866,512 3,370,553 1,971,843 362,651,883 48,651,232 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


“A ROSE by any other name would smell as sweet,” is one 
of the lines from Shakespeare that have become folklore 
where English poetry is current. We agree, of course, with 
the intent of the bard when he penned the line, but we 
continue our preference for the word rose. Substitutes are 
thinkable but they are not welcome. Try calling the bloom 
in your garden pickle or worm or radish. Something within 
us objects to the change and demands rose. 

The above comment was for us an afterthought induced 
by observing the carelessness (to put it politely)—the care- 
lessness of those who give names to their children. We are 
concerned particularly about handing helpless infants the 
identification tag of some notable of the past, hopeful doubt- 
less that the child will become a second Sherlock Holmes, 
Felicia Hemans, Roger Clark, or Harriet Beecher. What 
youngsters thus labeled must encounter from without and 
apologize for within themselves is hard to describe. 

But the job of self-adjustment becomes either a guess, a 
challenge, or a compromise when the surnames of two, or 
even more, great persons are solemnly riveted upon the 
parental family title. What started us on this mild protest 
was reading of a certain gentleman whose sponsors con- 
sented to his being called Luther Wesley Blank. And he 
was neither Lutheran nor Wesleyan, but Baptist. And 
think how many given names there are from which to 
choose! 


LUTHERAN DECISION QUOTED 


In tHE Christian Advocate (Methodist) for February 2 
under the heading, “Editorial By-ways,”’ we found a ref- 
erence to the recent pronouncement of the Executive Board 
of the United Lutheran Church in America concerning “the 
right of the conscientious objector in war time to receive con- 
sideration and protection.” The paragraph closes with a 
reference to the conclusion reached by the Methodist 
“Uniting” Conference last year. We deem the entire com- 
ment of interest to readers of THe LuTHERAN. It reads: 


“The right of the conscientious objector in war time to receive 
consideration and protection was advocated by the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in a recent action. It was 
the first declaration on the subject by official representatives of 
that church. The church dates back to 1748 in America as’ an 
organization, and congregations existed in earlier colonial days. 
The membership is over 1,541,000, and represents the union of the 
General Synod, the General Council, and the United Synod of 
the South. The declaration by the Executive Board did not en- 
dorse the ultra-pacifist position. It stated that ‘war on occasion 
may be justified and that then the Christian citizen was in duty 
bound to bear arms and to offer his life, if need be, in defense of 
his country, yet the conscience of the individual, informed and 
inspired by the Word of God, is the final authority in determining 
conduct.’ The board further declared that such recognition did 
not necessarily imply the church’s approval of such conscientious 


objection, but did proclaim its devotion and respect for the scrip- 
tural principle of the supreme moral responsibility of the indi- 
vidual conscience. This declaration is similar in intent, concern- 
ing the conscientious objector, to that of the Uniting Conference 
of Methodism in 1939.” 


PROPORTIONATE RESPONSIBILITIES 


In THE sister journal of the one from which the above was 
quoted (Christian Advocate South) one finds an extended 
discussion of “Unity in Missionary Administration.” The 
writer’s argument we interpret as an appeal to the Meth- 
odists of the United States to do greater missionary work in 
the great union into which they entered a year ago than was 
possible before the merging of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Methodist South and the Methodist Protestant 
groups in 1939. We quote: 


“The Methodist Church, as one of God’s agents for evangelizing 
the world with the Christian gospel, is called anew to recognize 
to its last member that missions is not something apart, but is 
inseparable from the central purpose of the Church and a major 
reason for the very existence of the Church. Missions is God’s 
business, and for conducting that business He has provided the 
Christian gospel and has commissioned His Church to preach that 
gospel in all the world. Missionary work is therefore central, 
and is not to be chosen or rejected by Methodist people. It is not 
something to be turned over to a committee, a branch, or a board 
of the Church, but is the whole Church carrying the whole Chris- 
tian message to the whole world.” 


The article argues that the divine purpose at this time in 
bringing into existence a united Methodism was the greater 
work that could thus be done for God. No other agency of 
proclaiming the Gospel and of persuading men to become 
the children of God and of injecting divine forces into human 
society than the church exists, it is contended. When, there- 
fore, our Lord’s blessing has so fallen as to enlarge and 
unify the company of believers, more than an easier way 
of life is the divine purpose. Power to save men and women 
from the penalty of sin; power to separate them from the 
earth’s temporal entanglements and to join them into the 
fellowship of His kingdom is designed. 


1918 Merger Sentiment 


The argument strongly resembles those which were ex- 
pressed among us in the Lutheran churches in the years of 
mergers. In 1918 when three groups combined to become the 
United Lutheran Church, our fathers and leaders put great 
emphasis on the potency of union. A*minimum of wasted 
efforts due to competition or overlapping, and a maximum of 
achievement due to consecration to one Lord, one faith and 
one baptism were foreseen. 

In many ways the hopes of the men and women who en- 
tered into the covenants of 1918-1919 were realized. We 
believe it could be shown that co-operation has yielded 
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progress to the extent that it has been sincere and practical. 
We know beyond the peradventure of a doubt that the suc- 
cessful work done by the National Lutheran Council be- 
tween 1919 and 1925 was accomplished by divine guidance 
and by divine blessing. 

Now we are again urged to unite in the effort to relieve 
distressed brethren and to maintain the faith in distant 
lands. It is doubtless the same sort of opportunity for fel- 
lowship in service that brought the happiness that was 
enjoyed a score of years ago—the happiness due to divine 
approval. The prospect is a most inspiring one. 

Tue LUTHERAN regrets that it is informed by rumor that 
there are pastors and congregations that do not plan to join 
their sister churches in this emergency effort. It is only a 
rumor, and we publish it for the purpose of being able to 
deny it next month. We deem the assertion safe that deaf- 
ness to the pleas now current will create a loneliness not 
only from the communion of saints but from the company 
of Christ. Do we not read in our New Testament (I John 
3: 17), “But whoso hath this world’s goods and seeth his 
brother have need and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 

The appeal is now, one reads on this page. 


NEW COOKS OFFER RECIPE 


TuE big news in the first week of February was release 
of planning for a better social order sponsored by “sixteen 
bishops and archbishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America.” The propositions were given primary prominence 
in Philadelphia papers: we expect that the announcement 
“made the first page” in the nation’s leading journals. 

One need not conclude that the real contents of the dec- 
laration warranted the publicity bestowed upon it. It was 
rather the prestige of the bishops and regard for the con- 
stituency for which they are presumed to speak that has 
put this and previous declarations “out front” so to speak. 
We say this advisedly because with the exception of one 
proposal, much the same social theories have been prepared 
and offered for publication by other ecclesiastical groups, 
such as the Federal Council of Churches, the Presbyterian 
Commission for Social Service, and the Committee of 
Friends. The proposition to revive the guilds of the Middle 
Ages as the way to implement the social theories announced 
by the bishops was new—quite new to this generation. 

Nevertheless, the proof that the Catholic hierarchy has 
the favor of the secular press excites one’s interest and 
makes logical the query, Why. Certainly one bishop or two 
bishops or sixteen bishops have nothing in their official 
training, experience or equipment that enables them to speak 
with essential authority on purely civic and economic re- 
lationships. 

Nor does the record of the Roman hierarchy in the deter- 
mination of civic and industrial affairs supply grounds for 
deeming social principles framed by them of particularly 
reliable values. The most backward of Christian countries 
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are those where the Roman Church enjoyed for centuries 
a place of leadership in secular life. Naturally to an Amer- 
ican the sad plight of Mexico, the Central and South Amer- 
ican states comes to mind. Illiteracy, incompetence in in- 
dustry, stark poverty have long existed; that is, until the 
freedom bestowed by non-Catholic movements first awakened 
the victims of hierarchy to unrest and thence either to 
revolution or to the limitation of ecclesiastical authority. 

The quite recent exploits of the hierarchy in Europe do 
not commend the submission of industrial problems to a 
conference of bishops. It can be safely assumed that the 
Centrists in Germany, the Popular party in Italy and the 
Catholic Action group in Austria complicated rather than 
unified the progress of post-World War recovery. 


Church Interests Given Preference 

What vitiates proposals coming from the Roman hierarchy 
is the accompanying requirement that the church must be 
cut in for a lion’s share of the advantages. The primacy of 
the church over the state, which Rome seems never able to 
forget, is not logical. It does not make national and social 
developments easier but more difficult. Church and state 
are sister institutions, both of divine origin but with different 
spheres of operation. Whenever the state demands subjec- 
tion of the church to bring about cultural and economic 
advancement, it sinks the project by starving the spiritual 
needs of the people for freedom to worship God. Russia 
is the present outstanding illustration of the effects of a 
secular dictatorship upon a spiritually minded people. Ger- 
many seems to drift toward the same catastrophe. 

But ascendency given the church over the state is just 
as fatal to a correct balance of spiritual and civie authority 
as is state control of religion. What has amazed us in recent 
months is the recoil of America from the civic totalitarian- 
ism of European governments and the seeming blindness 
to a development of ecclesiasticism just as far from the true 
distribution of powers. 

Can it be that the church connection of the Bishops’ pro- 
posals will continue to conceal the deadly fallacies they 
contain? Do not the people to whom Catholic Action appeals 
for adoption realize that they are offered as radical a 
change in the American way of government as would be 
found in National Socialism or other forms of secular 
totalitarianism? Can it be that there is a purposed lack of 
frankness in the Bishops’ plan? They do not say that an 
ecclesiastical office is part of every guild to which a priest 
shall be elected. They have neglected to state that Catholic 
Action while it is defined by its founder, Pius XI, as the 
apostolate to the laity, it is in operation “under the 
hierarchy.” 

Furthermore it is political, as we shall undertake to show 
in a future issue. In that respect there is a definite attack 
upon the hitherto accepted principles of our American gov- 
ernment. And let it be kept in mind that the ultimate de- 
cisions will be made where every great issue is settled—at 
the polls on election days. The call for action is proclaimed. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“UNTO THEE LIFT I UP MINE EYES, 
O THOU THAT DWELLEST IN THE 
HEAVENS: HAVE MERCY UPON US, 
O LORD; HAVE MERCY UPON US.” 


O Thou Who dost to man accord 
His highest prize, his best reward; 
Thou hope of all our race; 
Jesu, to Thee we now draw near, 
Our earnest supplications hear, 
As we devoutly seek Thy face. 


With self-accusing voice within 
Our conscience tells of many a sin 
In thought, and word, and deed; 
O cleanse that conscience from all stain, 
The penitent restore again, 
From all the load of trespass freed. 


If Thou reject us, who shall give 
Our fainting spirits strength to live? 
’Tis Thine alone to spare. 
With cleansed hearts to seek aright 
And find acceptance in Thy sight, 
Be this, O Lord, our lowly prayer. 


Tis Thou hast bless’d this solemn fast; 
So may its days by us be pass’d 

In self-control severe, 
That, when our Easter morn we hail, 
Its mystic feast we may not fail 

To celebrate with conscience clear. 


O blessed Trinity, bestow 
Thy pardoning grace on us below 
And shield us evermore; 
Until, within Thy courts above 
We see Thy face, and sing Thy love, 
And ever with Thy saints adore. 
—Tr. J. W. Hewett. 


THE PURPOSE OF LENT 


LENT is not a magic time. These forty 
days will be to us just like any other sea- 
son unless we make them holy by our use 
of sacred things—the Bible, the Catechism, 
and the services of the church. Unless we 
read and pray more earnestly; attend serv- 
ices more faithfully and contribute more 
cheerfully, the days from February 7 to 
March 24 will be just average days. They 
should be superior days—sweeter and more 
blessed, but we must make them so. We 
must review Christ’s sufferings and death. 
We must think of Him as our great High 
Priest, thus making atonement for our sin. 
We must see Him again in the bitter travail 
of it all and must follow Him with the 
deepest faith and in sincere repentance, 
and thus find forgiveness. That is the 
purpose of Lent. 

* *” * 


Prayer: O Lord, Jesus Christ, help me 
lovingly to follow Thee through these 
Lenten days—so bitter to Thee, so blessed 
to me if I believe in Thee. Enable me to 
see new meaning in Thy Passion and find 
mew grace in Thy great Atonement. Amen. 

—Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


SHE HONORED GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


By Earle W. Gage 


Frew people in this day know the inter- 
esting story of how the American people 
came to celebrate Washington’s Birthday. 
For many years after the Father of His 
Country passed away, no attention was 
paid to his birthday. It remained for an 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


American society woman—one of the 
wealthiest, handsomest, most vivacious and 
popular of her time, Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, of Boston, to originate the idea of a 
national observance of Washington’s Birth- 
day. It was she who also helped to save 
historic Mount Vernon, the home of the 
nation’s first President, from being sold 
for building lots. 

Mrs. Otis was known and loved not only 
in America, but the fame of her good deeds 
spread to Europe. When she visited the 
flagship of a squadron from a foreign navy 
in Boston Harbor, salutes were fired and 
sailors manned the yards, Mrs. Otis receiv- 
ing all the honors paid to high dignitaries. 

During the Civil War she was the friend 
of the soldiers and sailors of the Federal 
forces. Her benefactions that lasted from 
the beginning to the end of the struggle 
gained for her the affectionate title “Queen 
of the Army and Navy.” 

Wealthy in her own right, widowed at 
thirty, and the mother of five children, 
almost until she passed away at the age 
of fourscore, Mrs. Otis was a leader of so- 
ciety and patriotic functions. After the 
death of her husband she lived in the man- 
sion at 41 Mount Vernon Street, in Boston, 
which is still preserved, noted for its as- 
sociations and because it was there that 
she began the observances of Washington’s 
Birthday that ended in its becoming a 
national holiday. 

For it was here that Mrs. Otis, early in 
the last century, decided that the American 
people should pay attention each year to 
the birthday of their illustrious leader. She 


decided to commemorate the first twenty- 
second of February that came around 
after the occupancy of her new home by 
holding a public reception. She explained 
that she felt that the Father of His Coun- 
try should have this day set apart in honor 
of his memory, and announced that so long 
as she lived thus publicly would she ob- 
serve the anniversary of his birth. She 
expressed the hope that this custom might 
spread and be made perpetual. 

Mrs. Otis was at the time the acknowl- 
edged social queen of Boston, and the ex- 
clusive set of the city was somewhat scan- 
dalized at the idea of her throwing open 
her doors for the day, once a year, to any 
who might feel disposed to call upon her. 
There was a storm of bitter criticism, but 
the prestige of her position was so unas- 
sailable that none dared to remonstrate 
with her openly, and it remained a nine 
days’ wonder at that period, in 1842. Wash- 
ington had then been dead less than fifty 
years, and although there were many who 
remembered and had known him per- 
sonally, Mrs. Otis was among the first to 
recognize the greatness of his personality 
in its historic perspective. 

The morning of that February 22, when 
Washington’s Birthday was first publicly 
observed, the news spread all over Boston 
that Mrs. Otis’ house was elaborately deco- 
rated with bunting and flags, and the 
crowds flocked to see it. Little by little 
the humbler folk got up courage enough 
to pass the great portals. Once within, the 
visitors passed through the great hall and 
into the spacious drawing rooms. There 
they were met by Mrs. Otis, gowned mag- 
nificently in a dress of royal purple velvet, 
wearing her finest jewels. 

As the throng approached her she gave 
each a courteous welcome with a word re- 
garding the day she wished to commemo- 
rate and of the true greatness of character 
of their first President. The house within 
was tastefully decorated with flowers in 
abundance, and all were amazed at the 
orderliness maintained. From noon to mid- 
night the people came and went. 

Refreshments were served on the same 
bounteous scale as everything else, and all 
went away praising Mrs. Otis. and com- 
mending her idea. Even those of her own 
social set were present, confiding in one 
another that they had been moved by 
curiosity, but they finished by becoming 
quite as enthusiastic over the inauguration 
of the new custom as their hostess could 
have wished, and in all it is estimated that 
about four thousand persons attended the 
first Washington’s Birthday reception. 

Due to her high position socially, it was 
not surprising that officers of the common- 
wealth and city began to follow her lead 
in holding informal receptions on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. But these occupied sec- 
ond place for many years to those held by 
Mrs. Otis. Even after the State of Massa- 
chusetts decreed that the twenty-second of 
February should be observed as a legal 
holiday, the people recalled that it was 
Mrs. Otis who had brought it about. The 


military spirit was strong in Boston, and 
the people celebrated the day by great 
parades of soldiers and civic bodies. When 
passing through Mount Vernon Street these 
were reviewed by Mrs. Otis, and as each 
company came abreast of where she stood 
on the balcony of her home the colors 
would be dipped, sword and musket 
brought to salute, the bands would burst 
into their most stirring music, and the 
handsome lady looked down upon it all 
smiles and bowed happily at the voluntary 
honors bestowed. 

After Massachusetts established Wash- 
ington’s Birthday as a legal holiday, state 
after state was influenced to follow its 
lead, until now it is observed from one end 
of the country to the other. 

When Mrs. Otis was quite aged, and past 
the time when people thought a person 
should take a prominent position in life, 
she organized the Women’s Mount Vernon 
Association, and by unwearied effort raised 
nearly enough money to purchase for pres- 
ervation to posterity the famous shrine. 
The fund lacked ten thousand dollars of 
being ample, and everyone was becoming 
weary of their task. Mrs. Otis gave a mag- 
nificent party, which is still considered an 
outstanding mark in Boston’s social life, 
and raised the money. Americans can 
thank this lady for making February 22 a 
national holiday, and for saving Mount 
Vernon to posterity—Young People. 


THE PURPLE VEIL 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


NEw Encuanp fishermen sometimes find 
floating on the surface of the sea an object 
which they have, with rare descriptive 
force, named the purple veil. Twenty or 
thirty feet long by four or five wide, it 
resembles a lady’s veil, of gigantic size and 
of a violet or purple color. It has been 
examined by the government’s naturalists 
and found to consist of a transparent mem- 
brane, and the purple spots are formed by 
innumerable embryonic fish embedded in 
little cells. These, and there may be as 
many as a million in a single veil, develop 
into the well-known angler or goosefish. 
One of these huge veils full of eggs is the 
product of a single adult fish, which rarely 
exceeds three feet in length—Ezxchange. 


IF I KNEW 


Ir I knew the box where the smiles are 
kept, 
No matter how large the key, 
Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard 
*Twould open, I know, for me. 
Then over the land and the sea broadcast, 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 
That children’s faces might hold them 
ast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would like to gather them every one, 
From nursery, school and street. 

Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them in, 
And. turning the monster key, 

Td hire a giant to drop the box 

To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 

—Selected. 
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MEETING EMERGENCIES 


SoME years ago a large dormitory at one 
of our women’s colleges burned to the 
ground. The dormitory housed two hun- 
dred girls and was a five-story, brick 
building about fifty years old, which means 
that protection against fire was absolutely 
inadequate. 

At four o’clock in the morning one 
blustering March day two girls sleeping 
in the building awoke and saw flames and 
smoke pouring from a physics laboratory 
on the fourth floor. Some two hundred 
persons were asleep at that moment in 
the burning building, and yet every single 
one of them escaped unharmed. That 
sounds like a miracle, but when you heax 
how the escape was made, you will un- 
derstand it. 

The authorities of the college, realizing 
what great fire hazards many of their 
buildings were, had instituted a most effi- 
cient fire-drill system under student man- 
agement. The minute that those two 
plucky girls, who first discovered the fire, 
began pounding on a huge brass bell, every 
girl in that dormitory was out of bed and 
on her feet. You could hear windows 
slamming all over the building and, in 
less time than it takes to tell it, the cor- 
ridors and stairs were swarming with 
girls. As they gathered on the first floor 
center for roll call, sparks began to drop 
or. their heads and trunks and rafters 
could be heard falling through the burn- 
ing floors above. Yet, every girl answered 
to her name, and not until the fire captain 
knew that all had been accounted for did 
she give the order to open doors and run. 

There’s a moral to this story, and it is 
this: “We can prepare for emergencies 
only by fitting ourselves day by day to 
meet the great responsibility when it 
comes.” If those college girls had not, 
through long practice, learned to empty 
that dormitory in the minimum amount 
of time, the college would have suffered 
an unspeakable tragedy that March morn- 
ing. 

We can apply this moral to many things 
besides fires. As we live day by day, just 
so are we fitting ourselves for the great 
emergencies of life, whatever they may 
be, and in whatever form they may come. 

Suppose, for instance, that through some 
unforeseen circumstances you find your- 
self at the head of the family. Your mother 
has been called away, your only sister is 
away at school, and those left at home 
are dependent upon you for their three 
meals a day. 

That very thing happened to a little 
friend of mine not long ago, the difference 
being that only her grandfather was de- 
pendent upon her. And do you know that 
before her mother came back she and her 
grandfather had almost starved to death? 
If that young girl had little by little, day 
by day, shared with her mother the re- 
sponsibilities of the kitchen and the mar- 
ket, no such emergency as that could have 
caught her unprepared. 

Suppose, again, that some great sorrow 
or disappointment suddenly comes to you. 
You will be ill-prepared to bear it, unless 
by slow degrees you have learned for- 
titude through bravely bearing the small 
annoyances and trials which come to you 
time and time again. 
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Suppose a very different thing happens. 
Suppose you are elected president of your 
class, or leader in your Sunday school 
group. Will you be able to shoulder the 
work of such an office if you haven’t taken 
the small responsibilities of life as they 
came? 

Those girls, hurrying down the stairs 
in their night clothes that dark, winter 
morning, wrote for us, in their glorious 
escape, the lesson that to be ready to meet 
emergencies we must drill ourselves day 
by day. ba CC. B's 


A HAPPY HOME 
By Alice W. Norton 


Tue house that holds endearing charm, 
Regardless of its size, 

Is one that’s founded on true love, 
Effort and sacrifice. 


It may be built of marble slabs, 
With jewel-studded stair, 

And furnished with exquisite taste, 
Yet lack home atmosphere. 


It may be built of common boards, 
And floored with cheapest pine, 

But where real fellowship exists, 
True joy is sure to shine. 


It’s not so much the house itself, 
But it’s the folks inside 
That turn a house into a home 
Where’er you may abide.—Junior Life. 


SMILES 
Aim High 


Pat watched the professor staring up at 
the sky through the long, shiny black 
telescope. 

Presently a star fell. 

“Shure, and the man’s a grand shot,” 
said Pat. 


Gop gives each man one life, like a lamp, 
then gives 
That lamp due measure of oil.. Lamp 
lighted— 
Hold high, wave wide 
Its comfort for others to share. 
—R. Browning. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Dressep Cras. Pick the crab to pieces 
and empty the shell; remove the unwhole- 
some parts. Put the meat in a bow! with 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls of oil, a dust of white pepper, 
and a small pinch of cayenne. Pound wel! 
together and put back in the shell. Serve 
with brown bread and butter. 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON was always fair, 
George Washington was true; 

I'd like to be a boy like that— 
Now, tell me, wouldn’t you?” 
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WE ARE STEWARDS 


Jesus Emphasizes Faithfulness in Stewardship 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 25: 14-27. The Sunday School Lesson for February 25 


Tus business of stewardship is so pro- 
voking: it has such a beautiful message, 
but it asks for too much. Christian life, a 
church member’s life, would be less ex- 
acting and perplexing if neither the word 
nor its implication had ever been pub- 
licized in church management. However, 
no follower of Jesus, trying to meet the 
obligation he assumed by professing Him 
as Saviour and Lord, resents stewardship 
or objects to its demands. He may not 
always agree with everything said and 
done about stewardship, he may refuse to 
be stampeded by every proposal and 
method; but he will conduct his life for 
the extension and strengthening of the 
Kingdom, and standardize his deeds by 
Christ’s teachings. 

Stewardship connotes money and giving; 
at least this is by far the greatest thing 
that flashes to our mind when we hear the 
word. A stewardship campaign must em- 
ploy many signs. The parable of the lesson 
deals with talents, primarily money, but is 
explained to include all our entrusted 
abilities. The truth emphasized is faith- 
fulness in using all God-given talents. 


God Gives 


We accept this as true. We say all we 
have is from God. We take this as a mat- 
ter of course, often feeling little, if any, 
gratitude to God for what we have. But 
we are not all alike in this—some of us 
are grateful and show it by a long life of 
consistent faithfulness in the use of all we 
possess. This Oriental story had no strange 
turn for Jesus’ disciples; they knew how 
wealthy men entrusted their possessions to 
servants while they went on long journeys. 
The man owned the servants and the tal- 
ents. He decided how much each of his 
men could handle. He knew the ability 
of these servants. There is no hint of 
favoritism, though to one he gave five, to 
one two, and to another one talent. There 
was no ground for jealousy here. The five- 
talent man had no cause for looking down 
on the others. These entrusted men knew 
what obligation was theirs and that the 
reckoning time would come. Each of them 
could say of his lord, “He gives.” 

So we say of what we have to use and 
work with, “God gives.” But God has not 
treated us all alike. He has given more to 
some and less to others. But God knows 
that: we need not tell Him. We only em- 
barrass ourselves if we try to complain to 
God. We should find satisfaction in having 
been given anything at all by God. Our 
major concern should be what to do with 
what God gives. True, one seems to re- 
ceive more from God; but that is not some- 
thing to cause boasting. It should stimulate 
humbleness. It should urge toward harder 
work, greater usefulness, and broader 
sharing in the work of the Kingdom. Who 
of us has not wondered at God’s gracious- 
ness? Who has not felt a sense of shame 
when caught complaining about God? Who 
does not find the legitimate urge to stew- 


ardship in the love he has for God in re- 
sponse to God’s incalculable love for him? 


We Use 


This story is fascinating. We like the 
diligence of the servants—two of them 
busied themselves to do their best with the 
funds given them. They had ability; they 
were prudent; they saw their work bring- 
ing in good returns. They must have been 
undisturbed at the unfixed date of their 
lord’s return. They had no fear for their 
report. Their gratitude was to him who 
gave them the talents. No specific quantity 
of return was demanded of them, and no 
restriction had been put on them. He ex- 
pected them to use the talents. 

God gives; we use—that is our range. 
It puts us under direct obligation to God. 
It stresses God’s dependence on us. But 
this is the whole story of stewardship; at 
least it will be the whole story if we trace 
God’s giving to His love for us and our 
using our gifts to show love for Him. God’s 
commendation is measured by the spirit 
and motive of the user of talents, and not 
by the amount of work he does. To the one 
who gained two talents came the same 
cheering recognition and promised reward 
as was given the one who gained five tal- 
ents. God’s high praise is for us who do 
our best, who put our talents to work for 
Him. God’s trusting us with more talents 
depends on how faithfully we use what we 
have. To a high degree we determine our 
future talents from God. He never wastes 
talents on the undeserving, on those who 
do not use what they have. Probably a 
good many of us would complain less 
about our hard lot, about God’s not giving 
us a fair chance, if we paid more attention 
to using faithfully the talents He has en- 
trusted to us. 


THINK OF THESE 
WE have broad liberty in using God’s 


gifts to us as long as we do all to the glory 
of God. 


There is comfort in knowing that how 
we use our’ talents counts in the final 


reckoning. 


A man of one talent can have God’s ap- 
proval and reward, if he uses it faithfully. 


The better we use what God gives us, 
the more He will give us. 


No high-sounding, studied excuses fool 
God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Stewardship Approved. Matthew 25: 14-23, 
Stewardship Rejected. Matthew 25: 24-30. 
Stewardship of Life. I Corinthians 6: 12-20. 
. Stewardsh‘p of Prayer. I Samuel 12: 19-25, 
Stewardship of Service. John 21: 15-23 
t. Stewards of Possessions. Malachi 3: 7-12. 
Stewards of Citizenship. Romans 13: 1-10. 
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Or Neglect 


It seems too bad that this delightful story 
is spoiled by the servant who did nothing 
with his talent but hide it. He was only a 
one-talent man, to be sure. His lord knew 
that. He did not expect anything but faith- 
ful investment of his one talent that was 
right and reasonable. But the servant did 
nothing. Evidently, he knew better; his 
sarcastic defense of his do-lessness proves 
he could have done better had he tried. 
His condemnation and deprivation and 
punishment we recognize as deserved be- 
cause of his neglect of his talent. He was 
deluded by the thought that if he did not 
lose his talent, but had it in hand, he could 
silence any complaint by sarcastically say- 
ing, “There, thou hast what is thine own.” 
Perhaps he meant, “You gave me one little 
worthless talent. What could I do with so 
little? You should be glad I have kept it 
for you.” 

Here is a sad continuation of the con- 
trast. Each received an allotment “accord- 
ing to his several ability.” They received 
rewards according to their faithfulness. The 
one who neglected his talent by doing 
nothing with it puts a bad stain on this 
parable. Evidently Jesus knew there would 
be others like him in His church; the hid- 
den-talent ones who neglect to do their 
best. The absence of faithfulness is the 
bane of the church. Too many have more 
talents than they use. So, after all, stew- 
ardship is not provoking to the faithful 
users of their God-given talents. The only 
provoked servant in the story was negli- 
gent, unfaithful. He resented “reckoning” 
with his lord. He would be very much 
provoked at our emphasis on faithfulness 
in stewardship. 


AS IS THE HOME 


No nation can rise above the average 
level of its home life with respect to morals 
and religion. Homes where no sound moral 
and religious principles are instilled into 
the children, and practiced before and with 
them, become a real menace to our national 
stability. So, it is gratifying to know that 
in the economical schemes of men who 
have to deal with the world’s wealth there 
is much recognition of the necessity of 
taking the home into account. 

It is reported that a man of affairs, high 
in the financial circles of our country, has 
commented on the necessity of right train- 
ing of the children in the home, if we are 
to have an improved state of society. No 
doubt he was thinking in terms of a Chris- 
tian home, a home wherein Christian train- 
ing is constantly given. 

It is a testimony to the worth of a true 
home life that we have a national existence 
that deserves commendation. We may say 
this in spite of the lamentable indifference 
to righteousness that is far too prevalent. 
What our condition would be if all our 
people were like some of them is beyond 
description. It always has been, we be- 
lieve it always will be, that the rise of the 
soundly moral and religious forces will 
keep us strong for the right. As long as 
there is a generous sprinkling of God- 
respecting homes in most of our com- 
munities there is not much danger of 
collapse. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN ‘TRAveER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


COMMON MISTAKES 
ABOUT LENT 


Lesson: Isaiah 58: 1-12 


Worps take surprising meaning in the 
ears of little folks. Are we always careful 
that they should know what the seasons 
of the Church Year mean? There was the 
little girl who had often wondered about 
the meaning of Lent. She heard a great 
deal about Lent in her Sunday school, but 
no one explained its meaning. She could 
be excused for asking, “Why do you say 
so much about lent? What was lent? Who 
lent it? Who got it?” 

The little lady was not so far afield in 
her questions. In one sense Jesus Christ 
was lent to the believer, His perfect right- 
eousness to pay the price of our sin. Surely 
we had no right to the glorious gift of 
heaven. Only the eyes of God could see 
how hopelessly in debt we were and only 
His love could prompt the full payment 
of that debt by the sacrifice of the cross. 
Surely the season of Lent is a good time 
for us to realize more fully that debt and 
to give ourselves more fully, not in pay- 
ment for the debt but in gratitude and love 
to Jesus Christ. 

Lest there be older brothers and sisters 
who do not know what Lent means, it 
may be well to begin our discussion of 
“Common Mistakes About Lent” by de- 
fining the word. It means spring and comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon word lencten. The 
German word is lentz. 


“Are There Forty Days in Lent?” 


There are actually forty-six days from 
Ash Wednesday to Easter but six of those 
days are Sundays. Sundays are not counted 
as fast days, so the forty remaining days 
symbolize the forty days that Jesus fasted 
at the time of the temptations. See Mat- 
thew 4: 1, 2. 


“Why not keep all the year as Lent? Why 
restrict faithful attendance and serv- 
ices and self-denials to forty days?” 


No doubt we should put more of the 
spirit of Lent into the rest of our year. 
But human nature being what it is, a pro- 
gram that lays special emphasis on certain 
religious observances for special seasons 
will accomplish more than a program that 
seeks to keep up the same year-round 
emphasis. The argument against the church 
year came to America with the Puritans 
and is from Reformed sources. Even Easter 
was neglected in their worship. They were 
persuaded that the Easter message should 
be stressed all the year. 

The fact is that our whole year will be 
affected by a right observance of Lent. If 
we use the period to become better ac- 
quainted with the last days of Jesus Christ, 

_ He will be nearer and dearer to us ever 
afterward. If we spend Lenten days in 
acts of unselfish service, motivated by our 
love for Christ, we will not abruptly dis- 
continue these sacrifices after Lent. 

Perhaps one of the best answers to the 
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question raised here is the example of 
Jesus. He kept times and seasons. He did 
not always keep them just as the legal- 
minded Jews had kept them. See Matthew 
12: 1-8. Jesus was attending the Passover 
at the time He was betrayed and crucified. 
If Jesus endorsed the keeping of special 
days in His day, no doubt He would ap- 
prove the right keeping of Lent today. 


“Lent is a man-made season. Its obserr- 
ance smacks of Romanism.” 


Of course that same charge would apply 
to so much of our church program that 
we should have to revise it completely to 
omit all that comes to us from the Roman 
Church. The principle of Luther was that 
it is right to keep all Roman practices that 
are helpful and that are not contrary to 
the teaching of the Bible. The season of 
Lent comes down to us from the early days 
of the church. If it has been misused and 
misinterpreted, the church is not to be 
blamed. In our church it certainly justifies 
its place. Every. year thousands and thou- 
sands of people find in Lenten observance 
a spiritually enriching experience. 


“Is it right to expect special credit or 
merit for the observance of Lent?’ 


No! We have no right to seek credit for 
any religious observance. Our praises, our 
thanks, our sacrifice and service are for 
the love of Christ, not for our merit. Such 
a conception of Lenten duties is similar to 
the errors in the church that Luther at- 
tacked. We have no right to point with 
spiritual pride to the services we have 
attended. Lent can be a blessing to us only 
in the measure that we forget self in the 
adoration of Jesus Christ. 


“Should we practice self-denials for their 
own sake? Does it do us any good 
just to go without things that we like 
in Lent? Isn’t that like the ascetic 
practices of the Roman orders?” 


A careful reading of our scripture lesson 
will answer this question. “Is it such a 
fast that I have chosen? a day for a man 
to afflict his soul? is it to bow down his 
head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth 
and ashes under him? wilt thou call this 
a fast, and an acceptable day to the Lord? 
Is not this the fast that I have chosen? to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke?” 
The passage goes on in similar vein mark- 
ing out the kind of) fast that would be 
positively helpful. Negative values are 
doubtful values. 

There are health values in self-denial, 
Some of us eat far too much during the 
rest of the year, and it would do us good 
to go without desserts during Lent. Per- 
haps we see too many movies and would 
do well to omit them during Lent. We 
could well go without parties and other 
social functions. But these denials would 
be of doubtful value if nothing more than 
“a doing without.” Their truest value 
would be in the translation of the saving 


of talents and time and money into some- 
thing for the Lord. 


Perhaps there is nothing we spend more 
unwisely than our time. Lent would be a 
good time to give time to personal evan- 
gelism, Capitalize your friendships for 
Christ during Lent. Have the incompar- 
able joy of seeing in the class confirmed 
on Palm Sunday or Easter someone whom 
you have helped win to Christ. By all 
means practice some self-denial during 
Lent but make it count for Christ. 


“Why is the Friday of Holy Week called 
good? Should it not be bad Friday?” 


Good Friday is sometimes called Black 
Friday with the thought of the question in 
mind. It does offer the blackest picture of 
man’s sin ever exhibited: For this reason 
the altar cloths are black for this one day 
in the church year. But it is a good day 
for us too. It is the day of the cross, and 
that cross means forgiveness to us. “With- 
out the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission of sins.” Without Good Friday no 
day could ever be good for us. 


“Why should the last week of Lent re- 
ceive greater emphasis than the 
earlier weeks?” 


The last week, called Holy Week, is used 
to follow day by day the progress of Jesus 
from His Palm Sunday triumph to the 
cross. The days of the week may be noted 
as follows: Palm Sunday, Day of Triumph, 
reminding of His triumphal ride into Jeru- 
salem; Monday, Day of Authority, named 
for His judgment on the barren fig tree 
and on the buyers and sellers in the tem- 
ple; Tuesday, Day of Conflict, recording 
His open arguments with the Jewish lead- 
ers; Wednesday, Day of Retirement, for 
which there is no record. The day was 
probably spent in Bethany. This day is 
sometimes called Spy Wednesday, because 
Judas is supposed to have made his evil 
bargain on this day. Thursday, The Last 
Day with the Disciples, or Holy Thursday. 
It marks the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. It is sometimes called Maundy Thurs- 
day. Maundy comes from the Latin Man- 
data, meaning command. See John 13: 34. 
Friday, The Day of Suffering, or Good 
Friday, with its tragic denouement in the 
cross of Calvary; Saturday, The Day in 
the Tomb; Sunday, The Day of Resurrec- 
tion, Easter. The keeping of Holy Week 
has meant to thousands of Christians a 
better knowledge of the facts of the last 
days of Jesus and a deeper love of Him. 

Lent will mean for us, just what we 
make it mean. If it is just a season of self- 
imposed hardships, a dull period of end- 
less services, it can do us no good. But if 
it is a season of devotion to Christ and 
His church, a season of renewed loyalty 
and inereased sacrifice and service for 
Jesus’ sake, it will be a blessing in any life. 

ca * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 3. Next 
topic, “Common Mistakes About Faith, 
Character and Good Deeds.” 


THE COUNTRY PARSON 


By D. L. Yount 


Some forty—fifty years ago 

He drove Old Doll through winter’s snow; 
In rainy seasons yellow mud 

Engulfed her hoofs with viscous thud; 
And often in the summer’s heat 

Rolled clouds of dust from wheels and feet, 
As in the valley, over hill 

Did man and beast their work fulfill. 


A parson of this olden kind 
Would now be difficult to find; 

He drove his parish day by day 
To visit, gossip, eat, and pray; 

No matter how their health befell 
He visited them, sick or well— 
A rule he never, never, broke, 

Of seeing twice a year his folk. 


To them the parson’s visit meant 

A very special home event; 

He knew the family, one and all, 
And could each given name recall, 
From granny in her chair asleep 
To him just learning how to creep; 
So wielded he his shepherd’s staff 
With sympathy, or hearty laugh. 


His early life contributed 

To his success, for he was bred 

And raised a farmer from his birth 

(A fact which much enhanced his worth), 
He knew the time to sow the seed, 

The care the growing crops would need, 
The tools, the methods harvest day 
Required to put the crops away. 


His record while away at school 
Proved clearly he was “no man’s fool,” 
For in his study, I recall, 

T.ung, yellow, dusty, on the wall 

The emblem of his college fame 
Whereon in letters bold his name 
Stood first upon the faded roll— 
Primum Honorem, on the scroll. 


And strictly orthodox, indeed, 

Remained steadfast the parson’s creed; 
Though oftentimes by doubt assailed 
His rock-ribbed faith at once prevailed, 
And if the devil lurked about 

He very soon was put to rout, 

And he, with his satanic spell 

Sent scampering back to deepest hell. 


He taught his children honesty 
And other traits of decency; 
Demanded strict obedience, 
Inspired respect and confidence; 
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He justly praised the ones who worked, 
And reprimanded those who shirked, 
Till they, when they were fully grown, 
Were all as upright persons known. 


Like now, indeed, so it was then, 

The world contains all kinds of men; 
But, seems to me, the folks today 
Are less sincere in what they say, 
And in each other do not show 

The simple trust we used to know, 
As when the parson was alive 

And through the parish used to drive. 


The world rolls on in endless change, 

Familiar things grow old and strange, 

And that which was so real today 

Tomorrow’s wind has blown away; 

Like institution long revered 

Which from our lives have disappeared— 

Have passed those things we thought the 
best, 

The Country Parson—with the rest. 


The subject of this poem was the old-fash- 
ioned preacher who visited his parishioners reg- 
ularly, year after year, regardless of any but 
insurmountable obstacles. 

His first charge was a very small church in 
Murphysboro, Ill., but he was compelled to 
move on account of “chills and fever.”’ When I 
was eight months old, the first and only child 
at the time, my father moved to Nova Scotia, 
where he assumed charge of a little church in 
Bridgewater. He also preached in twelve other 
places—schoolhouses, halls, private homes and 
divers meeting places. 

We lived there eight years. We moved to Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., a city charge; then to Greens- 
burg, Pa., which was very different, for at least 
half of the congregation was scattered within 
a radius of eight miles of Greensburg in all 
directions. It was a job for a real country par- 
son. My father served this charge for twenty- 
four years and died December 14, 1914. 

Dirlowx« 


“To resist one evil is to resist many; for 
every evil is united with countless evils.” 


THERE is a way of doing kindness which 
looks as if no kindness had been done; a 
gentle and delicate way which adds pre- 
ciousness to the gift. I have known some 
men to do a kindness as if they were re- 
ceiving it rather than giving it, so that 
the poor were not made to feel their pov- 
erty. This was Jesus Christ’s method and 
it will be ours as we approach His likeness. 

—Joseph Parker. 
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MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rey. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


WesterN Canada weather continues to 
interest me. Today is the twenty-ninth of 
January and this afternoon the ther- 
mometer rose to eight degrees above freez- 
ing. Many other days have not been much 
colder. Even the cold spells only last for 
a day or so. There is little snow on the 
ground and we have no winds. People 
who are spending their first winter in Sas- 
katchewan cannot understand why folks 
in the East dread the weather conditions 
of the West. To be sure, there is nothing 
to “dread.” We dread so many things in 
life that are as harmless as chained lions. 
To me Western Canada becomes more fas- 
cinating every year. Not all winters are 
like the present one, but none that I have 
known takes any joy out of life. They are 
much worse at a distance than hard by. 
The extremes, if such the changes from 
summer to winter must be called, enrich 
life by giving a tone of romance to the 
experiences of the year. Then there are 
our marvelous western hoarfrosts. Several 
times during this winter the landscape has 
been adorned with the most delicate white 
loveliness that nature can produce. Over 
and over again I have stood speechless 
before the glory of spotless white that has 
covered, like a robe from heaven, the trees 
and hedges, yes, the very grasses of the 
prairie. “Whiter than snow, yes, whiter 
than snow!” An even more forceful figure 
would be: “Whiter than the prairie hoar- 
frost.” Verily, “This world is full of 
beauty, like other worlds above; and if we 
did our duty it might be full of love.” Ye 
deluded mortals: why will ye mar God’s 
ineffable handiwork? 


Misdirected Attention 


But human relations are not altogether 
murky. We slip so easily into an attitude 
of pessimism that is closely akin to cyni- 
cism. We are like the students who had a 
beautiful white tablet set up before them. 
In the middle of the white surface was a 
small black spot. On being asked what 
they saw, the students replied unanimously, 
“A black spot!” I would have done the 
same thing, had I not been warned. We 
seek the black spots every time and they 
distress us and make us cynical; we over- 
look the extensive white areas surrounding 
the spots. We see men’s sins but not their 
virtues; we see the misery brought upon 
the world by some men and women, but 
we fail to thank God for the goodness that 
adorns the world’s landscape, as it comes 
from the hands of countless men, women 
and children who love their fellows be- 
cause they are constrained by the love of 
Christ. “What is your Christianity doing 
for us anyway? ... What is the Church 
doing about it? ... In the midst of all 
your preaching the world is going to the 
bow-wows!” Such are the raucous cries 
that fill the air! And of course those who 
will not see must be left to their cries. To 
those with an open mind the fruits of the 
Gospel of Christ are unfailing refreshment 
to the weary, and the question comes 
gratefully to the lips: “What have not 
Christ and His Church done?” 

The Lutheran Church is an important 
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factor in the religious life of Saskatoon. 
There are now nine ministers in active 
service here. Every month these ministers 
and their wives meet for spiritual encour- 
agement and edification. General church 
body lines are no barriers to social and 
other practical activities. Recently full 
co-operation was offered unanimously to 
a city organization that is gathering funds 
for Finnish relief. Members of the group 
are taking their turns with other city pas- 
tors in holding services at the army bar- 
racks and in public institutions. At the 
annual public meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society held recently the 
principal address was given by one of the 
Lutheran pastors and the singing was 
directed by another. Of interest is the fact 
that in Saskatchewan the society is dis- 
tributing Bibles in twenty-six different 


languages. 
A New Flag 


The Canadian Active Service Force has 
adopted a special flag that may become the 
Canadian flag of the future. For years 
there has been a feeling manifested in 
some quarters that Canada should have its 
own flag, as other dominions of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations have their own 
flags, but nothing has been done because 


some elements of our population have re-. 


garded the move as disrespectful to the 
Union Jack. The flag that we have used a 
good deal and that is referred to as the 
Canadian Ensign is officially recognized 
only as a merchant flag. The new flag is 
quite different. It retains the Union Jack 
in the place of honor but most of the fly 
is covered by a twig bearing three large 
red maple leaves. In the upper right hand 
corner is a small blue circle with three 
golden fleur de lis. I miss the beavers: 
they should have a place too. Perhaps we 
shall hear about this flag in the new elec- 
tion campaign. The sudden dissolution of 
parliament because of acrimonious crit- 
icism of the government’s war effort by 
leaders of the opposition parties, and es- 
pecially by the government and opposition 
leaders in the Province of Ontario, in- 
dicates how sensitive to the popular will 
our system is. Usually a Canadian cab- 
inet does not resign until defeated in the 
House, but it not infrequently happens 
that general public criticism is met by the 
dissolution of parliament and the holding 
of a new election. At the present time it 
was considered wise to endeavor to obtain 
the greatest possible unity for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The election will deter- 
mine what leadership the people want. 


Parsonage Sorrow 


Joy and sorrow entered the home of one 
of our pastors almost at the same moment. 
A son was born to the Rev. and Mrs. E. 
Goos at Dresden, N. D., just as the oldest 
son died in a hospital in Saskatoon. John 
Goos had come to Saskatoon in September 
to attend the Collegiate. He was a bright 
youth and did well at his studies. He was 
also faithful at Sunday school and in the 
Luther League. Stricken with acute ap- 
pendicitis he had to submit to an emer- 
gency operation. Complications resulting 
from a poisoned system developed and 
death soon followed. A promising life is 
__ ended. Dear ones wonder why. God knows. 
May the ever-gracious God comfort the 
‘sorrowing family. 
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THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


For A TIME we began to think that Cen- 
tral Illinois was to have a record winter 
in January, but as time went on, other 
parts of the country were having their 
share, including the deep South. To add 
further to our comfort, the weatherman 
stated that we could be thankful that we 
didn’t live in Northern Europe, since they 
always experience a more severe cold wave 
than the United States. “It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good,” was evi- 
denced in coal mining activity. Those 
people have really been busy, trying to 
supply comfort for the rest of us. There 
is a contrast in southern Illinois, where 
there is plenty of coal but where many 
people depend upon the annual peach 
crop, which reaches many millions of 
bushels. The prolonged cold wave has re- 
moved this prospect. Black gold continues 
to flow in this section and southern 
Illinois. Centralia and Salem have been 
the most fortunate. It’s an interesting fact 
that a little Methodist Church, called the 
Antioch Church, in the Centralia district, 
is enjoying an income of over $1,500 per 
month, and there are just twenty mem- 
bers. That number may have increased 
by now, as many would like that kind of 
religious dividend. It is quite likely that 
these folks will use their money well. 
They did not have a pastor, but have 
called one, and they have improved their 
own property and are reaching out to help 
others. Wealth can be a blessing when it 
falls into the hands of God’s stewards. 


Nachusa Orphanage 


The Illinois Synodical Lutheran Brother- 
hood undertook a plan last year to begin 
the liquidation of Nachusa Children’s 
Home bonds, which amounted to about 
$32,000. It seemed like a big undertaking, 
but in making a few calculations we con- 
cluded that with about twenty thousand 
brothers on the Nachusa territory it would 
be quite easy. We sallied forth hopefully, 
challenging the brethren to rally to this 
worthy cause. So when the secretary of 
the Nachusa Board, Miss Eleanor E. 
Powell of Dixon, was able to count the on- 
rush of the dollar brigade, there were just 
enough to call in thirty-five bonds, total- 
ing $3,500, plus $350 for interest. We are 
grateful for that much; grateful for the 
loyal folks who so nobly did their part. 
An efficient committee, headed by William 
Wickey of Dixon, had done their part to 
assign so many bonds to each congregation 
of synod. Again, some of the smaller and 
less able congregations met their quota in 
full. It is our purpose to make a greater 
effort in 1940, hoping that we may mate- 
rially reduce the indebtedness. One reason 
for being anxious to reduce or remove the 
indebtedness is that as long as it exists it 
curtails the work of the Home. The in- 
come needed for current expense in the 
Home must be used for interest. 


A Survey of the Brotherhood 


Last fall the writer conducted a survey 
among the Brotherhoods of the Illinois 
Synod. From seventy-eight replies there 
were fifty-one that reported having a 
Brotherhood, seven that had men’s classes, 
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and twenty that had no organization. 
Among those having Brotherhoods there 
were ten who are 100 per cent. They sup- 
port the synodical and the United Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods, hold regular meet- 
ings, use the lesson topic in Lutheran 
Men, and contribute to Nachusa Chil- 
dren’s Home, the Brotherhood state ob- 
jective. Twenty of the other Brotherhoods 
carry on their work with interest and 
zeal, hoping to reach the ideal. There are 
some who show less interest in this phase 
of the Church’s work, and we believe it’s 
because they lack information concerning 
its purpose and the benefits resulting when 
actively supported. It’s easy to drift into 
any form of worldly activity, but it takes 
plenty of hard work, study and prayer to 
promote the work of God’s Kingdom, 
Brotherhood work not excepted. 

From this survey we learned a few 
things that may result in good. For ex- 
ample, some advocated that our state and 
national Brotherhood affiliation be the 
same. Well, that has merit. Others are 
asking when the Church Paper question 
will be settled so that we may find all 
the auxiliary interests in one journal. That, 
too, may require prayerful consideration. 
A number of Brotherhoods are anxious to 
know how they may provide a helpful 
devotional program that will hold the in- 
terest of the men. We suggested studying 
THe LurHEeraNn, Lutheran Men, holding 
regular meetings and sticking to the lesson 
topic. Lack of interest on the part of our 
men is not the fault of the Brotherhood 
program, but rather a personal respon- 
sibility. Just as when we attend a social 
function, “We bring our good time with 
us,” so when we come to a Brotherhood 
meeting we come to give as well as re- 
ceive. Any brother desirous of growing 
in helpfulness to his fellowman, can cer- 
tainly find much food for thought in the 
lesson topics. A good round-table dis- 
cussion will gain more than out-of-town 
speakers. You remember John? Well, he 
told his wife they had such a good meeting 
at the Brotherhood that night because he 
talked. Most of us feel better when we 
have a voice in the matter. There is a 
prospect for at least five new Brotherhoods 
in the synod. 


The brethren of the Conference gathered 
at Decatur, February 5, in a Pre-Lenten 
Retreat. Each year we go forward to this 
season with renewed faith and assurance, 
knowing that our God will give us much 
encouragement. 


The three churches of the Manor Parish 
of the Maryland Synod, the Rev. A. G. 
Null pastor, have completed a program of 
beautification of which they are rightly 
proud. St. Matthew’s placed its altar equip- 
ment this year; thus the chancel of each 
church presents a worshipful appearance. 
On each altar is a brass cross, candelabra, 
and hangings. St. Matthew’s has brass of- 
fering plates and alms bason. Two of the 
choirs are vested; the pastor uses the robe 
in all the churches; the Common Service 
Book is in use in all the churches, and 
also the Parish School Hymnal. The Chil- 
dren of the Church program is being used. 
Mrs. Null is parish secretary for the three 
congregations. 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


JANUARY 22 most of Texas woke up to 
look upon a beautiful white blanket of 
snow. As far south as Corpus Christi “the 
beautiful” had covered field and highway 
“with its silence deep and white.” The 
scene might have been one in Canada, had 
one not noticed the heavily laden palms 
and cacti struggling under their strange 
cold load. The entire week reminded the 
writer of his days in Canada and in the 
north. Snowmen appeared on every front 
lawn by mid-afternoon. But we saw no 
sleds or skis—there were none. The stores 
do not stock them. It has been cold enough 
to keep ice frozen all week in sheltered 
places on the north side of buildings. This 
is news in Central Texas. The last snow 
was ten years ago, the weather-wise tell 
us. But we have ice skating in San Antonio 
every winter. Man-made ice, of course. 
Many folks who have come here from 
colder climates may still enjoy the feel of 
the blades. And not a few Texans have 
learned to use ice skates gracefully, even 
though rollers are more popular. 


Dr. Moll Visits Texas 


Does this strange weather affect the 
church? Indeed it does! Dr. Edwin Moll 
can vouch for that! The newly appointed 
general secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions came to Texas on his first speak- 
ing tour and declared that he had never 
been so cold in his life. Snow and cold 
beleagued him at every stop. Some con- 
gregations were compelled to cancel their 
services. During the first part of the trip 
splendid attendances greeted him, but the 
farther south he went, the more wintry the 
blast of cold! In one congregation only 
twelve persons braved the cold, and for 
two hours they enjoyed a session on For- 
eign Missions around the wood burner! 

We cannot speak for others, but the visit 
of the inspiring general secretary to St. 
Luke’s Church, San Antonio, was of great 
benefit to us. In his colorful way Dr. Moll 
brought us the needs and the vision of 
our worldwide task as Lutheran Christians. 
We feel sure that his visit was a blessing 
to our congregation. He pictured the spir- 
itual task of the Church and did not leave 
us in the clouds, but took us to the plain 
to see the dire needs of our fellow Lu- 
therans in every part of the world. The 
Texas Synod will respond more nobly to 
the task before our Church because of the 
general secretary’s visit. God bless you! 
Come again! 


Steady Financial Progress 


The end of the year brought the final 
reckonings, and receipts, on our appor- 
tioned benevolence. Texas did much better 
during 1939. Shall we glance around the 
figures for you? Treasurer E. C. Vogt, 
Victoria, reports that the congregations in 
Austin, Cuero, Dallas, Harlingen, Houston 
(Redeemer Church), San Antonio, Swiss 
Alp, Victoria and Yoakum remitted 
monthly. This is an improvement over 
other years. The total: 1939, $5,829.43; 
1938: $4,795.95; 1937: $4,038.30; 1936: 
$3,618.18; and in 1935: $3,581.17. Here is 
steady progress. St. Mark’s, Cuero, the 
Rev. A. A. Hahn pastor, stepped out this 
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year by paying the largest amount and 
paying her apportionment in full. Special 
credit is due this congregation because of 
the fact that during the year they have 
erected a beautiful Spanish mission style 
church that has become a show place in 
that section of the state. We will come to 
that later. Other congregations paying 
their apportionment in full or in excess 
were First English, Austin, the Rev. F. W. 
Kern pastor; Redeemer, Houston, the Rev. 
Donald E. Elder pastor; and St. Luke’s, 
San Antonio, the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 
pastor. But honorable mention must be 
given to at least twenty congregations 
which increased their giving over other 
years. Nor should we fail to acknowledge 
the efforts of those who tried. Unusual 
adverse crop conditions caused the financial 
status in several congregations to drop 
considerably this past year. Some tell us 
that a snow brings a better crop. We pray 
that our farming communities will be 
blessed this coming year ... and not forget 


God! 
St. Mark’s, Cuero 


Now let us return to St. Mark’s Church, 
Cuero, Texas. The Spanish mission archi- 
tecture is consistently carried out in every 
part of the structure. The interior of the 
building is white, except the furniture. 
Indirect lighting is a splendid feature. 
The eye is directed toward the rather long 
chancel and beautiful altar and reredos. 
The reredos is an exquisitely hand- 
carved piece of furniture. Besides the 
symbols are carved niches for the altar 
cross and the candles for Holy Communion. 
The seating at present in the nave and 
transepts is about 450; however, with a 
slight re-arrangement of the pews, another 
hundred may be seated. The former 
church building, dedicated fifty years ago, 
has been moved back of the present church 
and will serve as a parish hall. This con- 
gregation now has a splendid property for 
very efficient worship and educational pro- 
grams. The large two-story parsonage 
faces the same street as the new church. 
Much credit is due Pastor A. A. Hahn for 
his consistent efforts during construction. 
The total cost of the new church building 
is under $30,000. A new organ was also 
installed. 

The dedicatory services took place De- 
cember 24 with Pastors J. M. Schedler, 
Paul Bechter, Fred Kern and A. A. Hahn 
taking part. The choir did exceptionally 
well and earned the praise of everyone. 
The act of dedication was performed by 
the Rev. F. W. Kern, president of synod. 
At a service on December 27 greetings 
were read or brought personally from pas- 
tors. Several American Lutheran Church 
ministers were also present to extend con- 
gratulations. It is interesting to note that 
St. Mark’s, along with the stress of financing 
the new church, paid its apportionment in 
full this year. This was the first time in 
many years. 


Pioneer Passes 


Mrs. Anna Katharina Kern, widow of 
the late Rev. Karl Kern of the Texas 
Synod, departed this life December 13 at 
the age of seventy-two years. She was a 
native of Baden, Germany, and came to 
Texas as the bride of Pastor Kern, who 
died in 1926. Three of her sons are pastors 
in the Texas Synod. 
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Dallas Congregation Self- 
supporting 

The First United Lutheran Church, 
Dallas, stepped out on her own this year. 
The Rev. William J. Hoebel, secretary of 
the Texas Synod, was pastor of Grace 
Church, Houston, last year when that con- 
gregation declared its self-support. The 
Dallas congregation was organized in 1923 
under the direction of the Rev. J. T. Gilli- 
son. The Rev. Paul Bechter was the first 
regular pastor. The Rev. N. H. Kern took 
charge in 1933. In February 1939 the Rev. 
William J. Hoebel took charge. At the 
close of the year prospects were very 
bright for this congregation. The budget 
was subscribed in the Every Member Vis- 
itation and the Church Extension Fund is 
being paid off in regular installments. The 
men of the congregation erected an elec- 
trically lighted Christmas display in front 
of the church depicting “The Magi” and 
won first prize. A friend of the congrega- 
tion is aiding in one item of the 1940 budget 
which amounts to $30 per month. 


Annual Reports Encouraging 


Grace Church, Harlingen, the Rev. J. C. 
A. Pfenninger pastor, enjoyed a preaching 
mission recently, under the direction of 
the Rev. Carl J. Deithloff of Schroeder, 
Texas. 


Fine reports of annual meetings and 
Every Member Visitations have been re- 
ceived. Both Houston congregations have 
over-subscribed their budgets, especially 
for benevolence and building funds. Grace 
Church went “over the top” in the current 
fund. Redeemer recently paid off its first 
mortgage indebtedness. Ten per cent of 
the congregation gave a tithe. The men 
of Redeemer recently built a new altar. 
The pastor, Statistician Elder, attended the 
School for Statisticians in Harrisburg, Pa. 


The annual report of the three-and-one- 
half-year-old mission in Austin, where a 
new church was dedicated in September, 
reveals rapid progress. The baptized mem- 
bership increased from 313 to 412 during 
1939, the confirmed membership from 236 
to 311, and the communicant membership 
from 214 to 242. The average weekly at- 
tendance increased from 197 to 268. 101 
new members were received during the 
year. For 1940 a budget of $10,371 has 
been oversubscribed. The total income for 
1939 amounted to $13,382.26. We believe 
that is rather good... for a mission! With 
the present rate of progress continuing we 
predict an early age of self-support for 
First English Lutheran Church. The Rev. 
F. W. Kern, president of synod, is pastor. 


St. Luke’s, San Antonio, ended the year 
with a better record than ever. Nearly 
$1,000 was paid on the first mortgage debt 
during 1939. The membership increased, 
as did the average attendance for the year. 
A goal of 100 new members for 1940 was 
voted at the annual meeting. A spiritual 
objective was the establishment of the 
family altar in every home of the congre- 
gation. The correspondent is the pastor. 


St. James’ Church, Wuthrich Hill, the 
Rev. George E. Perry pastor, adopted a 
plan of promoting individual memberships 
in the congregation. The membership has 
been by families heretofore. The congre- 
gation also decided to paint the property. 
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St. John’s, Goliad, the Rev, E. J. Hirsch 

or, finished the year with favorable 
lances, a reduced parsonage debt and an 
increased interest in the work of the Lord. 


Trinity Church, Miles, the Rev. E. 
Rowoldt pastor, in spite of a very severe 
dry spell, reported progress for the past 
year and faces the new year with enthu- 
siasm. The church and parsonage have 
been beautified and equipment has been 
added to the parsonage. 


Peace Church, Vernon, the Rev. J. W. 
Kern pastor, reports a church rededicated, 
the property improved in many ways, and 
every department active and progressing. 
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St. Andrew’s, Weesatche, the Rev. E. 
Petersen pastor, now has 342 confirmed 
members. A junior choir was organized in 
January. Definite progress was noted. We 
noted with surprise that an offer of money 
to buy a moving picture projector was 
rejected. We did not know that congre- 
gations refused gifts! 


Philadelphia Church, Swiss Alp, the Rev. 
F. E. Eilers pastor, made splendid progress 
during the past year. The duplex envelope 
proved very effective and gained in pop- 
ularity for 1940 distribution. Improve- 
ments in the property and personnel (the 
pastor married a charming young lady 
during the past year) are noted. 


TRIBUTES TO DR. EDWIN HEYL DELK 


AN HONORED SENIOR 


By Dr. M. R. Hamsher, President of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod 


Tue Church can hardly spare men like 
Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk. He was numbered 
among the honored seniors of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. His life and work 
continue to influence the ministers and lay 
leaders who knew him. 

He was an eloquent preacher. He tried 
always to present the Gospel of grace in a 
vehicle of speech that was worthy of the 
Gospel’s beauty. His choice of words and 
attractive rhetorical usages awakened the 
hearer’s interest in the Word preached. 
The secret of his artistry in preaching lay 
chiefly in this: that he followed his Master’s 
example in the use of the best possible 
diction for the presentation of the highest 
truth. 

He was an independent thinker. Loyal 
to the church he loved, he was open to 
truth from every legitimate source. He 
evidenced this respect for the personality 
of others by fellowship with them in dis- 
cussion and service. Our day needs his 
insistence upon the individual’s right to 
think and speak and worship according to 
the dictates of a good conscience, in both 
church and state. He was sympathetic in 
his understanding of human need; and his 
interpretation of many of the social issues 
of his time has a prophetic note. 

He was pre-eminently a Christian gen- 
tleman. An innate sense of the fitness of 
things and a native gentleness of soul 
marked his dealings with men. His courtesy, 
however, was more than the culture of a 
natural instinct to urbanity. We shall re- 
member Doctor Delk because the grace of 
Christ dwelt so richly in his personality 
that he became a true representative of 
the Gentleman of Galilee. 


A FRIEND’S TRIBUTE 
By Dr. M. H. Valentine, Gettysburg, Pa. 


THE termination by death of the earthly 
stage of a lifelong friendship, never shad- 
owed by any least misunderstandings or 
resentments, is for the survivor a bitter 


_and sorrowful experience. Such was the 


friendship of Dr. Edwin Heyl Delk and 
myself. It is therefore both mind and heart 
that speak in this tribute to his memory. 

In whatever aspect one may think of 
him, it is with the feeling that there has 


passed from us; a choice spirit, a workman 
of rare and approved excellence, 


Pulpit Distinction 

It was in the pulpit, the pastorate, and 
the general activities of the Church that 
Dr. Delk achieved distinction. He was a 
preacher of unusual effectiveness. He knew 
the Scriptures not simply objectively, in 
their contents; he was acquainted by per- 
sonal experience with the truths they re- 
veal and the grace which they offer and 
impart to the believer. Hence his preach- 
ing had in it the indispensable note of as- 
surance, conviction, and authority. He had 
a fine delivery, and while his style was 
simple and direct rather than studied and 
ornate, it was lighted up by flashes of 
keen spiritual intuition, apt illustration, 
and passages aglow with the fervor of 
truth and eloquence in their appeal to mind 
and heart. He concentrated upon the min- 
istry of the Word the resources of a well- 
stored mind. He was a student of theology 
and acquainted with its problems. He was 
in all his central beliefs a Lutheran by 
conviction, versed in the teachings of his 
Church and in love with its cultus and 
moved amidst them all with the ease of 
one walking in familiar places and in con- 
genial surroundings. He had the attribute 
of a growing, expanding mind—intellectual 
curiosity. He was interested in many sub- 
jects and in good books of all sorts. He 
read widely and variously. He had a large 
strain of the aesthetic in his make-up. He 
reacted quickly to the appeal of the beau- 
tiful wherever he came upon it, in art, 
music, literature, nature. He had cul- 
tivated tastes. And all these natural and 
acquired qualities enriched his preaching, 
made it suggestive, stimulating, timely, 
persuasive, free of platitudes and phrases 
devitalized by over-much use, kept it 
fresh, vital and full of fine flavor. 

What a mass of literature is produced in 
an able ministry of fifty years and more! 
How many volumes it would make—a lit- 
tle library in itself! There is, in one aspect 
of it, something pathetic in the reflection 
that. all this labor has been expended on a 
form of literature fugitive and ephemeral, 
as sermons necessarily are—preached and 
then, so far as their author is concerned, 
consigned to oblivion. But then much of 
all literature, that of books also, except a 
few supreme creations scattered here and 
there along the years, is ephemeral. What 
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a lot of obsolete volumes are on the shelves 
of every library! Indeed if it be true that 
it has pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe, it may 
well be that sermons have an immortality 
unshared by many an imposing page of 
print. For sermons are written on the one 
substance that survives all the ravages of 
time, that will endure even “when the 
stars grow cold and the leaves of the judg- 
ment book unfold,” that is human per- 
sonalities into whose warp and woof the 
saving truths of the Gospel have been 
woven through the faithful preaching of 
the Word. 

But in the immediate moment, under the 
sense of personal bereavement occasioned 
by the news of Dr. Delk’s death, I am 
thinking of him primarily, and most 
vividly, affectionately and tenderly as a 
man and a friend. For after all, it was 
what he was in himself, as his spirit was 
renewed, elevated, and refined by the grace 
of God, that we find the secret of what he 
accomplished and the efficiency with which 
he wrought. Personal character is the basis 
of power, influence, and success in the 
ministry as elsewhere. Character, as dis- 
tinguished from reputation, is intrinsic. 


A Genius for Friendship 


Dr. Delk was happy and fortunate in his 
make-up, in his natural disposition and 
qualities. He became what he was by the 
grace of God, but as Jesus found in the 
centurion of Capernaum a just and devout 
man, so the Gospel found in Dr, Delk a 
nature traceable to its power. He was con- 
stitutionally reverent, sincere, amiable, 
kind. He had a genius for friendship. Nor 
was there anything mysterious in his power 
both to make and keep friends. His cour- 
tesy was uniform and unvarying. He knew 
the amenities of life and habitually ob- 
served them, not by constraint but with 
the ease, simplicity, and naturalness of one 
who moves at the unforced promptings of 
his own renewed and cultivated mind and 
heart. He knew how to rule his own spirit 
and bring it into subjection to the law of 
kindness and love. He had room in his 
heart for righteous indignation under prov- 
ocation, but none for malice. He was 
free of the vice of small or uninformed 
minds, intolerance. He had an upstanding 
man’s robust respect for his own matured 
conclusions, but he equally respected the 
convictions of others. His whole nature 
was genial and sunny, purged by divine 
grace of malignant passions. His spirit was 
sweet with the fragrance of good will. 

There are two sorts of immortality for 
the Christian who has lived the good life, 
the life of devoted service to God and man. 
One is the personal immortality he enjoys 
in a sunnier clime and under happier con- 
ditions than obtain in this mortal world. 
The other is the immortality George Eliot 
had in mind in her aspiring prayer, “Oh 
may I join the choir invisible of those 
immortal dead who live again in minds 
made better by their presence.” Of both 
these kinds of immortality we are sure 
Dr. Delk has been made partaker. A man 
among men; in the home a devoted and 
tender husband and father; in the Church 
a good minister of Jesus Christ whose life 
was an open epistle; in social relations a 
friend who illustrated the magnanimities 
that are so hard for most of us to practice. 
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LENTEN THEMES 


Tue following are themes used by our 
pastors at their services during Lent. In 
many cases they include topics for Sunday 
morning and evening and Wednesday eve- 
nings. 


First Church, Chambersburg, Pa., the 
Rev. Carroll S. Klug pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings: “The Man of Sorrows”—Tempted, 
Compassionate, Challenged, Triumphant, 
Rejected. Sunday evenings: “Participants 
in Life’s Greatest Drama’”—Judas, Who 
Betrayed; Peter, Who Denied; Caiaphas, 
Who Accused; Pilate, Who Condemned; 
Joseph, Who Befriended. Wednesday eve- 
nings: “Master Paintings of the Master of 
Men”—Christ and the Doctors, Christ 
Among the Lowly, Christ and the Fisher- 
men, Christ Before Pilate, Christ on 
Calvary. 


St. Michael's, Berkeley, Calif., Earnest A. 
Trabert, D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“The Lenten Call’—To Repentance, To 
Holiness, To Love, To Freedom, To Re- 
demption, To Confess Christ. Wednesday 
evenings: “Life’s Greatest Things”—Great- 
est Tragedy, Need, Miracle, Message, Deed, 
Honor. : 


Trinity, Wheeling, W. Va., the Rev. 
Simon Snyder pastor. Sunday mornings: 
Theme: The Gospel Lesson—Table B in 
the Common Service Book. “Suffering for 
His Sake”; “He That Sent Me is with Me”; 
“Why Do Ye Not Believe?” “The Plot to 
Put Jesus to Death”; “The Last Public 
Discourse of Jesus”; “The Triumphal 
Entry.” Wednesday evenings: “Six Deadly 
Sins’—Pride, Avarice, Envy, Sensuality, 
Anger, Slothfulness. Holy Week: “Friends 
in the Crucial Hours’—The Mother of 
Jesus, Mary Magdalene, John—the Beloved 
Apostle, Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus. 


Luther Memorial, Madison, Wis., the Rev. 
Charles A. Puls pastor. Sunday mornings: 
The Choice of the Cross-Way; Obstacles 
Along the Way; The Cost of the Cross-Way 
to God; The Cross-Way—the Only Way to 
be a Christian. Wednesday evenings: “Un- 
forgettable Scenes in Our Lord’s Last 
Week”—In the Upper Room, In Geth- 
semane, The Midnight Trial, The Scene of 
Denial, Before Pilate and Herod. 

Easter Sunday, 6.30 A. M., Easter Sun- 
rise Service. This impressive service will 
attract hundreds of Madison Christians 
who will want to begin Easter in God’s 
house. 


St. Paul’s, Washington, D. C., Henry W. 
Snyder, D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“Christ’s Passion” —In the Law, In History, 
In Prophecy, In Poetry, In Drama, In 
Pharisaism. Sunday evenings: “Christ as 
King”’—By His Worth, Words, Works, 
Wealth, Wisdom. 


Redeemer Church, Scarsdale, N. Y., the 
Rev. Russell F. Auman pastor. Sunday 
mornings: “With Jesus Through Lent’— 
Jesus and Satan; Jesus and the Woman of 
Canaan; Jesus and the Sign Seekers; Jesus 
and the Five Thousand; Jesus and His 
Enemies; Jesus, the Son of David; The 
Power of His Resurrection. Wednesday 
evenings: He Shall Save His People; Great 
Hymns of the Passion, Great Art, Great 
Poetry. The following guest speakers are 
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listed: the Rev. William C. J. Weidt, the 
Rev. Milton T. Kleintop, and the Rev. 
W. E. Benson. 


St. Paul’s, Red Hill, Pa., the Rev. H. H. 
Krauss pastor. Sunday mornings: The 
Lenten Goal; Christus der Heilsbrunnen; 
The Winning Faith; The Three Plans of 
Life; Changing Waste Into Wealth; Christ’s 
Yoke and School. Sunday evenings: Christ 
Inviting Followers; Christ Testing Obe- 
dience; Christ and the Dream; Christ and 
the Roads; Christ and the Three Gardens. 
Mr. J. Milton Deck, president of the U. L. 
C. A. Brotherhood, will be the speaker at 
one of these services. 


Church of the Reformation, Columbia, 
S. C., the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek pastor. 
Sunday mornings: “The Call of Christ”— 
to Victory, to Faith, to Unity, to Trust, to 
Purity, to Loyalty. Sunday evenings: 
“Vital Questions’—What Is Man Without 
God? How Near Are We to God? Is the 
Cross a Challenge to Us? Can a Christian 
Be Lukewarm? Is the Christian Life 
Superior? What Does the Church Mean to 
Me? Wednesday evenings: “Spiritual 
Struggles”—The Battle Within; The Weap- 
ons Needed; Foes Unseen; A Challenge to 
All; The Fight of Faith; Complete Con- 
secration Needed. 


St. Johy’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the 
Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner pastor. Sunday 
mornings, English services: “Our Saviour 
at Work”—He Teaches, Comforts, Warns, 
Prays, Heals, Loves, Rises. German serv- 
ices, “To Victory Through the Cross’— 
The Washing of Feet, The Arrest, Before 
the Tribunal, Before Pilate. Sunday eve- 
ning services will be held in the Parish 
House under the auspices of the Young 
People’s Society. Thursday evenings: “Our 
Saviour’s Love”’—The Good Shepherd; 
Christ Blessing the Children; Jesus Knocks 
at the Door; Jesus Invites Us to Come to 
Him; Christ Weeps Over Jerusalem; Christ 
in Gethsemane; Christ Institutes the Lord’s 
Supper; Jesus on the Cross. 


Redeemer Church, Newberry, S. C., 
E. Bryan Keisler, S.T.D., pastor. Sunday 
mornings: “What Does the Christian Life 
Mean?”—The Holding Fast a Glorious Con- 
fession; The Drawing Near to the Throne 
of Grace; The Laying Aside of Worldly 
Weights; The Running of a Race; The Con- 
sideration for One’s Fellowmen; The Life 
of Service. Sunday evenings: “Types and 
Antitypes’”—Joseph and Christ; Judah and 
Christ; The Burnt Offering and Christ’s 
All-Atoning Sacrifice; The Passover and 
Our Redemption; The High Priest and 
Christ. Wednesday evenings: Learning of 
Christ; Leaning on Christ; Launching with 
Christ; Loving in Christ; Leading to Christ; 
Living for Christ. Holy Week: “Views of 
the Cross.” 


St. John’s Church, Scranton, Pa., the Rev. 
Gunnar Knudsen pastor. Sunday evenings: 
“Tools for Richer Living”—The Plausibility 
of Faith; Learning Love Anew; The Wor- 
ship Worthwhile; Living Libraries; Prayer 
Beyond Possibility; The Problem of My 
Corner. Wednesday evenings: The March 
of the Penitents; Fulfilled Failures; Noth- 
ing but Leaves; We Who Betray; The Wis- 
dom of Weeping; Beneath My Cross. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, 
Md., Amos John Traver, D.D., pastor. Sun- 
day mornings: “Introit Messages’”—Ears 
That Hear; Remember; Eyes to the Skies; 
The House of Happiness; My Advocate. 
Sunday evenings: The Great Question; A 
Personal Word, The Great Announcement; 
Caught in the Net of War (Dr. Carl Ras- 
mussen, Luther Place Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C.); The Great Require- 
ment. Wednesday evenings: The Invitation 
to the Fast; The Great Confession; What 
Do You Know? Tempted. Friday afternoon 
Litany Service: “Invitations of Jesus.” 


St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, N. J., the 
Rev. Albert P. Stauderman pastor. Sunday 
mornings: “Christian Essentials”—Christ— 
the Essential Fact; Faith—the Essential 
Demand; Love—the Essential Doctrine; 
Thankfulness—the Essential Response; 
Humility—the Essential Attitude; Loyalty 
—the Essential Test; Life—the Essential 
Reward. Wednesday evenings: “The Path 
to the Cross’—Jesus Taken Prisoner; 
Peter’s Denial; Bearers of the Cross; The 
Crucifixion; Christ on Calvary; In Joseph’s 
Garden. 


Zion Church, Cobleskill, N. Y., the Rev. 
Morris C. Skinner pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings: “Christ for Today”—Meeting Many 
Needs; Making Common Sense; Curing 
Censoriousness; Causing Co-operation; 
Forgiving One Another; Forming Faith. 
Wednesday evenings: “Redeeming Love” 
—The Self-Forgetfulness of Love; The 
Generosity of Love; The Thoughtfulness 
of Love; The Loyalty of Love; The Patience 
of Love; The Faithfulness of. Love; The 
Trustfulness of Love. 


St. Mark’s Church, Luray, Virginia, 
the Rev. Glenn Boliek pastor. Sunday 
mornings: “God’s Great Gospel”—The 
Gospel of Grace; The Challenging Gospel; 
The Gospel of Love, of Promise, of Re- 
demption. Wednesday evenings: “A Knock 
at Your Door”—An Acquaintance Knocks; 
Love Knocks; A Seeker Knocks; A Wit- 
ness Knocks; Death Knocks; Life Knocks. 
Holy Week: “Christ Crucified to Save Us” 
—from Self, from Indifference, from False 
Friends, from Loneliness, from Sin. 


St. Luke’s Church, West Collingswood, 
N. J., W. M. Weaver, S.T.D., pastor. Sun- 
day mornings: “Sonship’—The Penitent 
Prayer; Sons of God; Heirs of God; Rep- 
resentatives of God; Laborers with God; 
Seeing Jesus. Sunday evenings: “On the 
Way with Jesus’—at Philippi, on the 
Mountain, in the Valley, in the Country, in 
the Temple. Wednesday evenings: “The 
Words from the Cross’—Father Forgive 
Them; With Me in Paradise; Behold Thy 
Mother; Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me? I 
Thirst; It Is Finished. Holy Week: “The 
Shadow of the Cross.” 


St. Matthew’s Church, Charleston, S. C., 
Walter C. Davis, D.D., pastor. Wednesday 
evenings: “Rend Your Heart and Not Your 
Garments”; Let the wicked forsake his 

way; Jesus is passing by; He shall abun- 
_ dantly pardon; Pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; So shall ye be my disciples; 
All Thou hast given me I have kept, ex- 
cept—. 
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Church of the Ascension, Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the Rev. Albert W. Shumaker 
pastor. Sunday mornings during Lent the 
pastor will give a series of answers to the 
question, “What has religion to offer men 
in these confused times?” They deal with 
peace of mind, moral power, courage, free- 
dom and other blessings which the sac- 
rificial death of Jesus secured for those 
who love and follow Him. Wednesday eve- 
nings guest speakers will occupy the pul- 
pit, Dr. G. H. Bechtold, the Rev. Paul C. 
Empie, the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, Dr. 
Robert H. Gearhart, Jr., Mr. Theodore L. 
Fischer, Dr. Paul J. Hoh. 


Holy Trinity Church, Raleigh, N. C., the 
Rev. Clarence E. Norman pastor, Sunday 
mornings: “He Stirreth Up the People”— 
To Worship God by Obedience; To Seek 
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First God’s Kingdom; To Live a Life of 
Love; To Right Human Wrongs; To Ac- 
knowledge Himself as Lord. Mr. W. T. 
Bost, who preached February 11, is the 
dean of mewspaper correspondents in 
Raleigh and an active churchman. Wednes- 
day evenings: “Answering Vital Questions” 
—What doth the Lord require of thee? 
What shall it profit a man to gain the 
whole world? Of how much more value 
is a man than a sheep? How can Satan 
cast out Satan? How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation? Art thou also 
one of this man’s disciples? What shall I 
do with Jesus? Evenings in Holy Week: 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross’— 
I Become Conscious of My Sinfulness; I 
Confess Christ as My Saviour; I Know God 
as My Father; I Pour Contempt on All 
My Pride; I am Called to Bear My Cross. 


Confirmation and Easter Gifts 


MINIATURE GOLD CROSSES on Bookmark* 


9363 8418 8438 
9668 9902B (653) 8638 
QUARTER INCH 
BUTTON 


No. 9363—Gold Plated —15 
cents; $1.50 a dozen. 


LW RE 
CROSS CECKEIST 
— t GLORY 


No. 
cents; $4.80 a dozen. 


IN THE CROSS OF CHRIST 1GORY 
TOWERING OER THE WRECKS OF TIME, 
ALC THE UIGHT OF SACRED STORY 
GATHERS ROUND 11S HEAD SURUME 


WHEN THE WOES OF LIFE OERTAKE ME 
WOPLS DECEIVE AND TEARS ANNOY. 
EVER SHALL THE CROSS FORSANE ME 
LO! IT GLOWS WITH PEACE AND JoY 


WHEN THE SUN OF BLISS 1S BEAKING 
LIGHT AND LOVE UPON MY WAY. 
FROM TE CRASS THE RADIANCE STREAMING 
ADDS NEW LUSTRE TO THE DAY 


BAN, AND NESSING PAIN. AND PLEASURE, 
BY THE CROSS ARE SANCTIFIED. 
PEACE IS THERE Tht! KROHYS NO MEASURE, 
JOYS THAT THROUGH ALLTIME ADIDE, 


BUTTON 
cents; $2.40 a dozen. 


cents; $6.00 a dozen. 


8420 


9668 — Solid Gold—50 


No. 8418—Gold_ Plated — 25 
No. 9902B — Solid Gold—60 No. 


IDEAL FOR INEXPENSIVE GIFTS OR REWARDS 


Midget size crosses are becoming in- 
creasingly popular for daily wear in 
men’s lapel or on women’s frocks. Well 
made, these crosses come complete with 
artistic wheel-screw, which holds the 
cross firm and prevents loss. The pin for 
women is complete with safety-catch. 

The crosses with ring attachment may 
be used on chain or ribbon. 


Ideal for inexpensive gifts or rewards. 


THREE-EIGHTH INCH CLASP PIN 
WITH SAFETY CATCH 


No. 8638—Solid Gold—75 cents; $7.20 a 
dozen. 

No. 8420—Gold Plated—30 cents; $3.00 a 
dozen. 


THREE-EIGHTH INCH 


CROSS — WITH RING 
No. 8438—Gold Plated—15 cents; $1.50 a 
dozen. Size, 3g inch. 
9189-C —Gold Filled —25 cents: 
$2.40 a dozen. Size, 42 inch. 


SPECIAL GIFT PRESENTATIONS 


* For those wishing to present these Midget Crosses to classes or 
groups, there is now provided an attractive bookmark as illustrated. 
Nos. 9363-8418-9668-9902B are attached to this bookmark. 


Bibles, etc. 


No. 9397R (602R) 


FAITH—HOPE—CHARITY BOOKMARK 
Complete with Ribbon 


A useful and attractive gift—three-ribboned bookmark with cross, 
anchor, and heart. Available in two lengths—6 inches—for small hymn- 
books, etc.; 9 inches—for larger books such as music edition of hymnal, 


Choice of ribbon—purple, red, green, black, white. In ordering indi- 
cate length and color wanted (9 inch length and purple color sent un- 
less order specifies otherwise). 
No. 9397R (602R) Gold Plated 
No. 9366R Sterling Silver 
Mounted on gift card. 


CROSS, ANCHOR and HEART 
(Only) 


Available without ribbon, mounted on 
ring ready for making up locally. 
No. 9397 (602)—Gold Plate— 
40 cents each; $4.20 a dozen 
No. 9366—Sterling Silver— 
$1.25 each; $12.00 a dozen 


emcees $ .75 complete $7.20 per dozen 
eaeeudetaausrancenatecets 1.50 complete 15.00 per dozen 


No. 9397 (602) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S.C. 
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THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassea 


Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON inc. 


19 
Crtac iti (Jim 


7-9 WEST 36’Si, NEW YORK,NY. 


7 


Seite 
8B PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc 


J S® WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN 


} 
— BRONZE TABLETS 


——  ]S= 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, TRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS & DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


The Inn Of 


1000 Rooms all with Bat 
$250 


For One Person from 
For Two from $2°° per person 


Rooms for Three from $159 
per person 

Five Dining Rooms » 

new onneve 


im, 
14 EAST. 287 ST..near. 5" Ave., New York 


VESTMENTS 


for 


CHOIR and PULPIT 
b 
COTRELL and LEONARD, Inc. 


Established 1832 
805 BROADWAY - - ALBANY, N. Y. 


Dehona& Detsone 


- CHANCEL FURNITURE ° 


Sunpay School EQuIPMEnT 

Chancel Renovations a Specialty 
1505 RACE ST.-- PHILA., PA. 

* Brown -Borher Co. Associates * 


- Bethlehem - Penna.- 
CHURC Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 S. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


EMBROIDERIES 
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CAMP EXECUTIVES 
CONFER 


THE members of the executive staffs of 
both Camp Miller for Boys and Camp 
Hagan for Girls gathered for the second 
annual Miller-Hagan Conclave at Pocono 
Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa., February 
9, 10, and 11. The Camp Conclave was 
instituted last year for the purpose of re- 
viewing the items of operation of plant, 
program and personnel of the preceding 
camping season and to lay plans for the 
following summer. 

The conference this year consisted of a 
complete study of objectives of camping 
and the philosophy of operation, and cen- 
tered on the plans for a new Museum- 
Craft Shop at Camp Miller and the setting 
up of a leadership training course at both 
camps to supplement the Counselor-in- 
Training program now in operation. 

The Conclave was under the direction of 
LeRoi E. Snyder of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., director of Camp Miller 
and supervisor of Camp Hagan. Miss Jane 
M. Taylor, who is directress of Camp 
Hagan and parish worker for St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Allentown, Pa., con- 
ducted the discussion on Camp Hagan. 

Camp Miller and Camp Hagan are lo- 
cated at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Pa., owned 
by the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and operated under the newly- 
created Board of Christian Education. Last 
year the two camps acted as hosts to more 
than 1,100 campers from all over the 
United States. The camps will open this 
year June 29 and continue for an eight- 
weeks’ period until August 24. Registration 
is just about complete for the 1940 season. 


MISSIONARIES AND FIELDS 
ABROAD 


TuE following legacies were received by 
the Board of Foreign Missions: from the 
estate of Gertrude I. Matter, York, Pa., 
$2,000. The use to which it was to be put 
was not designated, and it was credited to 
the Land and Building Fund. The sum of 
$3,627.37 was received from the estate of 
Margaretta Miller, Winchester, Va., and 
will be held for the present as an endow- 
ment fund for Kyushu Gakuin, Kumamoto, 
Japan. 


January 19 a cablegram was received 
from our mission in India notifying the 
Board that the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
A. Gotwald and children, the Rev. and 
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“THE FRIENDLY CHURCH “’ 


ghee Sixteenth and Jefferson Streets, Phila. 
DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


Announces 1940 Lenten Program 
FEBRUARY 5th to 10th — WEEK OF PRAYER 


In one hundred of her homes 


Convention Hall—13,500 Seats 
FEB. 11th — Begins FIVE LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS in Philadelphia’s Academy of Music 
MARCH 17th — PALM SUNDAY NIGHT in CONVENTION HALL 
MARCH 24th — EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM 


May we ask for your prayers for these great services in the heart of a city where 
one million are unchurched? 


From 12 Noon to 2 P. M. 


Daily in Church 
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Mrs. G. Summerfield Haaf, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Coleman, Miss Margaret Hawkinson, 
and Miss Margaret Zundel, had arrived 
safely at Guntur and Rajahmundry re- 
spectively, 


Miss Edith Eykamp, who left San Fran- 
cisco January 12, will arrive in Colombo 
February 21. Dr. Barbara E. DeRemer and 
Miss Edna Engle left San Francisco Feb- 
ruary 12, and will arrive at Hong Kong 
March 1 and at Colombo March 19 on the 
S. S. Hakusan Maru. 


Miss Bertha Koenig sailed direct to Mon- 
rovia, Africa, and arrived January 8. 


Miss Myrtle Wilke arrived in New York 
February 5 from our mission in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Retired Missionaries 


February 1, the Rev. Dr. S. C. Burger 
was retired by the Board as an emeritus 
missionary. The Board formally expressed 
to Dr. Burger its sincere appreciation for 
the forty-two years of faithful and fruit- 
ful service he has rendered in our India 
Mission. 


The Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society concurring, Miss Emilie 
L. Weiskotten was retired by the Board at 
her own request, to become effective May 
1, 1940. The Board expressed to her its 
sincere appreciation for the forty years of 
service she has given as a missionary in 
our India field. 


The Board accepted with regret the res- 
ignation of Miss Laura Gilliland, who has 
spent twenty-four years in Liberia, and 
the resignation of Miss Mabel Dysinger, 
who has served twenty-two years in 
Liberia. Both of these faithful missionaries 
are assured by the Board of its desire to 
return them to that field within a reason- 
able time if they should desire to do so. 


For British Guiana 


The Board at its meeting January 25 
called the Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Paulding, Ohio, to 
serve aS a missionary in British Guiana. 
He is a son of the Rev. and Mrs. H. A. 
Kunkle of Albion, Indiana. If the Rev. and 
Mrs. Howard R. Kunkle pass the required 
physical examination, they will be sent to 
this South American field some time in 
April. They will be with Dr. and Mrs. Paul 
O. Machetzki of New Amsterdam until the 
latter’s furlough is due in August. 


The Rev. Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger has 
been permitted to come to America on fur- 
lough, leaving the India mission field in 
February. Miss Mabel Meyers furlough 
will begin in March 1940. 


As an emergency, the Mission in China 
has been authorized to build a second 
missionary’s home at Tsimo, the cost not 
to exceed $3,800. It is to be occupied by 
the Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Sell and family 
on their return to China. 


The plans for enlarging the church plant 
at Caseros, Argentina, were approved by 
the Council of Secretaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions and, as per Board action, 
the $1,000 required was voted forwarded. 
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A VALUABLE LAYMAN 


In rts recent annual meeting Emanuel 
Church in New Brunswick, N. J., remem- 
bered with thanks to God the unusual 
services rendered during almost half a 
century by Mr. Michael Frisch, who de- 
parted this life before Christmas. Mr. 
Frisch was well known to most of the 
German pastors and congregational dele- 
gates in the eastern part of our country. 
Until recéntly he was almost always a 
delegate of Emanuel Church to the meet- 
ings of the New York Synod and the con- 
ferences. He was deeply interested in all 
the undertakings of the Church and con- 
tributed generously. He frequently served 
on committees, and for many years was a 
member of the Board of the Kinderfreund 
Orphans’ Home in Jersey City. In his own 
church he served almost without inter- 
mission on the church council, and. for 
many years served as a Sunday school 
teacher and in the choir. He was a true 
friend of his pastor, Dr. A. H. Holthusen, 
and assisted him at all times to the full 
extent of his ability; and so too all mem- 
bers of the congregation could depend on 
him as a friend. Such men are not easily 
forgotten! 


PERSONAL 


Prof. George H. Hartwig, head of the 
English Department of Dana College, Blair, 
Nebr., had two articles in recent issues of 
The Hibbert Journal: April 1939—“Emer- 
son on Historical Christianity”; October 


1939—“An Immortal Friendship: Carlyle 


and Emerson.” 


The Rev. M. L. Kroh accepted the call 
to become pastor of the Seven Valley Par- 
ish of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
and took up work in his new parish Feb- 
ruary 1. He was pastor of the Uniontown 
Parish of the Maryland Synod. 


Henry C. Roehner, D.D., has accepted 
the invitation to be the preacher for the 
union Noonday Holy Week Services in 
Zanesville, Ohio. During the week he will 
also give six addresses to the high school 
students in their assembly meetings and an 
address to a supper meeting of the men 
of all the churches in Zanesville. He will 
also be the preacher for one of the Lenten 
services in the First Lutheran Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, Dr. Grover E. Swoyer 
pastor. 


President Rees Edgar Tulloss of Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, has been 
elected a director of the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce. He is one of the two men 
selected to represent the educational inter- 
ests of the state. 


THE Committee on Publicity for the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, of which the 
Rev. G. E. Ruff is the chairman, has under- 
taken to issue four-page bulletins for con- 
gregational use. The two inside pages are 
left blank. The first page has a striking 
illustration and a Scripture text or verses 
appropriate to the season. On the back 
page informative announcements appear. 
The series of four for February will no 
doubt be commended by the churches that 
use them. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Albuquerque, N. M. St. Paul’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, of which the 
Rev. W. F. Martin is the pastor, was 
awarded first place in a contest for the 
best Christmas decorations. Four classes 
of adornment were scheduled: large homes, 
small homes, commercial, and institutional. 
In this fourth class St. Paul’s had first 
place. 

The decoration was made up of four 
pieces and extended across the entire front 
of the church. The windows, a single and 
a double door were used as the outlines 
for the representations. Over the small 
door was a representation of the Wise Men, 
and over the double door was a Manger 
scene. For this latter the figures were 
gathered from New and Old Mexico and 
from Czechoslovakia. All four of the 
pieces were made by the pastor, 


Charleston, S.C. The reports at the an- 
nual meeting of St. Matthew’s Church re- 
veal a very fine year. The benevolences 
reached the highest point in ten years. 
The current fund met all obligations with 
nearly $1,000 balance. There are 1,364 con- 
firmed resident members and 400 children 
not confirmed. The debt on the new Sun- 
day school building was reduced $6,000. 
Total income for all purposes was $23,581. 
The centennial of the founding of the con- 
gregation will be observed in December. 
A special objective is the cancelling of the 
balance on the Sunday school property 
which will clear the church of all en- 
cumbrances, The property is valued at 
more than $400,000. The “Cathedral-like 
Church” stands as a fine testimony on the 
main street of the city. The pastor is the 
Rev. Dr. Walter C. Davis. 


Columbus, Ohio. The organ of the First 
English Lutheran Church was rebuilt dur- 
ing the past three months and re-dedicated 
Sunday morning, January 28. In spite of 
the zero weather between 500 and 600 
people were present. The choir of sixty 
voices was made up partly of members 
who helped to dedicate the organ twenty- 
six years ago, and during a part of the 
service Mr. W. A. Knoderer, aged eighty- 
one, who for fifty-two years (from 1873 to 
1925) had played the organ, was at the 
console. Dr. Alton O’Steen is the present 
director of music. 

The action of the organ has been elec- 
trified, the console has been moved and 
sunk in a more advantageous position, all 
worn parts have been replaced, and two 
new stops have been added as special gifts. 
The clarinet stop was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. George F. Brand, and the “Vox 
Humana” stop by Mr. John M. Sarver. 
The total cost of installation is close to 
$3,000. 


Denver, Colo. Messiah Church considers 
1939 her best year. Church attendance and 
Sunday school enrollment have increased 
20 per cent over the previous year; the 
apportioned benevolence was overpaid 132 
per cent; the debt has been reduced to 
$4,500; and the treasurer reported all bills 
paid with a balance in the bank. 

The pastor, Wilson P. Ard, D.D., writes, 
“A fine spirit of devotion, loyalty and sin- 
cere interest has characterized our church 
life. A goal of $2,500 was set for the “Sil- 
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Remember Your Friends With 
An Easter Greeting 


EASTER CROSSES 


Small Easter Crosses—Series I. Two floral 
designs in color with nope rete Bible texts 
and Easter greetings. Size, 234 x 4 inches. 
Price, $1.25 a hundred, assorted, without 
envelopes. 

Large Easter Crosses—Series II. Two floral 
designs with appropriate Bible texts. Size, 344 
x 54% inches. Price, $2.50 a hundred, as- 
sorted, without envelopes. 


EASTER SOUVENIR 


No. 1166. An 
appealing sou- 
venir to be dis- 
tributed to Be- 
ginners, Primary 
and Junior pu- 
ils. Printed in 
right colors 
with Bible verse 
on back. Size, 2 
x 234 inches. 


Price, 
$1.25 a hundred. 


PASTOR’S and SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S EASTER 
CARDS 


Lithographed in Colors. Price, $1.00 a hun- 
dred, with envelopes. 


No. 1134. With greeting: “Happy Easter— 
The Lord is Risen, Hallelujah!’’ and mes- 
sage—“May you rejoice in a risen Saviour! 
May your faith be confirmed, your hope 
renewed, and may you find peace in Him 
who lives that you may live also.” 

No. 1133. A church window and calla lily 
design with greeting: “Cordial Easter 
Wishes! ‘He is Risen! Hallelujah!’” and 
message: ‘‘May the angelic Easter tidings in 
every joyous way lift up your heart with 
happiness this blessed Easter day.’’ 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KAN “R GEISSLER INC. 


| { 450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ST. NEW YORK 


| a| Church Furnishin 
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, At Easter Cime 


* give your church and its personnel the 
benefit of appearance that becomes the oc- 
* casion. VESTMENTS for clergy and choir 
and altar dress and decoration by Hall 
* do justice to the most exacting church 
ceremonies. Write for our catalogue. 


%* J. M. HALL, Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., New York 


BELL 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


Zs” Write for literature. Address Dept. 40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Carillon tor YOUR CHURCH 


Enjoy the luxury of a carillon—broadcast the 
world’s famous chimes—all at a most moderate 


cost, SUNCO 
MUSICAL TOWER 


Uses phonograph records, 
your own organ, choir, etc. 
Many letters attest 
satisfaction. Makes 
the belfry a real 
carillon tower. Can 
also be used as a 
public address sys- 
tem indoors and 
out. Many special 
records available. 
Very appropriate 
as a gift to the church or as a memorial. Write 
for FREE folder. 


SUNDT ENGINEERING CO. 


4741 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


All-Expense Escorted 


Deluxe Tours 
CALIFORNIA ( NATIONAL PARKS 
MEXICO - CANADIAN ROCKIES 
(Optional to Alaska and Panama Canal) 


30 Day Tour, $459.00 23 Day Tour, $376.50 
Leaving June 29 Leaving July 5 
and July 27 and August 2 
$57.75 Less from Chicago 


MEXICO CIRCLE TOUR (21 DAYS) 


LEAVING JUNE 29 and JULY 27 


$333.00 
$56.70 Less from St. Louis 


A substantial reduction can be made by using 
SUPER-DELUXE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in- 
stead of PULLMAN accommodations from various 
eastern points to Chicago and St. Louis and re- 


turn. Write for full details stating point from 
which you wish to leave. 

Including Meals (3 Meals per day), with re- 
fund on a la carte meals not taken. We invite 
your request without obligation, for itineraries and 
descriptive literature on the tour you are inter- 
ested in; also full details in connection with our 
2 Week Vacation Tours to California, Etc. 

P. M. KLINE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS, INC. 

(One Quarter Century Travel Service) 
640 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. Phone 5551 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 

Choir 


Pulpit GOWN ds) 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
I quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 8. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 
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ver Anniversary Fund for debt reduction, 
and a total of $2,920 was reached. Daily 
worship in the homes has definitely in- 
creased, 100 families and individuals using 
special devotional booklets furnished by 
the Sunday school.” A junior choir of 
twenty-six boys and girls was organized 
under the direction of Mrs. Fred Steffens. 


Omaha, Nebr. The following highlights 
are from the parochial report for 1939 of 
the Church of Our Redeemer, of which the 
Rev. Walter A. Voss is pastor. Fifty chil- 
dren were received by infant baptism; 
sixty-eight adult members were received; 
making the present membership as fol- 
lows: Baptized, 1,117; confirmed, 790; com- 
muning, 512. Monies received for all pur- 
poses totaled $7,830, of which $1,853 was 
for benevolence and $1,325 for the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Fund. The fine work of 
Pastor Voss is appreciated and merits the 
wholehearted support of the congregation. 
In appreciation thereof the congregation 
voted him an increase in salary, beginning 
with the present year. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Luther Benaiah Wolf, D.D. 


Adopted by the Board of Foreign Missions at 
Its Meeting on January 25, 1940 


In recognition of the more than fifty years 
of devoted and untiring missionary service of 
Luther Benaiah Wolf, D.D., the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America at its January meeting wishes to 
express its great loss in the death of Dr. Wolf 
and its appreciation of his services to the Board 
to the cause of missions, and to the church 
at large. 

Dr. Wolf was endowed with great virility of 
mind and body, depth of consecration of soul, 
and great vision. He was not only a _ great 
leader but an exceptional educator, as evidenced 
in his work at the Mission High School at 
Guntur, which through his efforts was elevated 
to the grade of a junior college, and his affilia- 
tion with the University of Madras, where he 
was made a fellow. The Watts Memorial Col- 
lege Building, the Kugler Hospital and many 
other buildings in India, manifest his practical 
and constructive ability as a builder. As a gen- 
eral secretary of the Board he marshalled the 
great forces of the Lutheran Church at home 
and abroad in pleas the blessed Gospel for 
the healing of the nations. For his life and 
work we are truly thankful. ‘How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace, 
that bringeth good tidings of good, that pub- 
lisheth salvation.” : 

Be It Therefore Resolved, that this expression 
of our appreciation be spread upon the minutes 
of this meeting and that a copy be sent to his 
bereaved wife and family, and published in 
The Foreign Missionary and Tue LUTHERAN. 


OBITUARY 


The. Rev. Rudolph Frederick Alfons Arps 


the youngest son of Pastor Hans Adolph Arps 
and his wife, Matilda (nee d’Aubert), was 
born in Neuminster, Germany, March 20, 1869. 
Ordained to the ministry at Philadelphia, Pa., 
in 18938, he served his Master in the foreign 
mission work of the Church in Rajahmundry 
from 1893 to 1915. During these years he was 
permitted to help materially in the establish- 
ment of the hospital and the selection of many 
valuable property sites in the rapidly develop- 
ing mission work of the Rajahmundry field. 

Soon after the outbreak of the World War 
he was compelled to leave the mission field. 
Three years were spent in the arduous trip with 
its long delay at Manila, and finally in 1918 he 
and his family arrived in San Francisco. In 
California he served in Sacramento and Se~ 
Francisco. July 1, 1926, he took charge of St. 
John’s Church, Oakland, where he labored for 
almost thirteen years as the beloved pastor of 
his people. Toward the close of 1938 he insisted 
on being relieved from the burdens of an active 
ministry. 

Mrs. Anna Reuhs 
united in marriage 
death in 1919, soon 


Arps, with whom he was 
in 1894, preceded him in 
after the family came to 
San Francisco. Mr. Arps is survived by one 
son, Rudolph, Jr., of San Francisco, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Leeman, with whom 
he made his home in Oakland. 


February 21, 1940 


Death came unexpectedly on the evening of 
February 2 while Pastor Arps was on his way 
to hear the St. Olaf Choir, which appeared at 
Oakland’s Civic Auditorium _ that ee 
Funeral services were conducted in the chure 
which he served from 1926 to 1938 and were 
in charge of the pastor, J. S. Herold, D.D., as- 
sisted by the Rev. Herman Lucas of San Fran- 
cisco. Sixteen Lutheran pastors of the Bay Area 
were in attendance and six of the brethren 
carried the body to the grave in Evergreen 
Cemetery. J. S. Herold. 


Edwin Heyl Delk, D.D. 


was born in Norfolk, Va., August 15, 1859, and 
was a descendant of Roger Delk, who was as- 
sociated with Bacon in the rebellion against 
Governor Berkley in 1657. He was the son of 
Edwin Holman Delk and Margaret Esher. Phila- 
delphia, Pa., being the early home of his 
mother, after the Civil War the family removed 
to this city in 1867. Dr. Delk attended Friends 
Central School, Philadelphia, for eight years, 
and later the Central High School, from which 
he was graduated in 1879. Later he received 
his M.A. He then went to the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg and was grad- 
uated in 1882. Gettysburg College conferred 
Sn him the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 

His first pastorate was in Schoharie, N. Y. In 
1885 he was called to Trinity Church of Hagers- 
town, Md., where he served seventeen years. 
He was called in 1902 to his home church, St. 
Matthew’s Church of Philadelphia, Broad and 
Mt. Vernon Streets. He served this congrega- 
tion, in which he was confirmed in boyhood, 
for twenty-eight years. He retired from the 
active work of the parish in 1929, and was made 
pastor emeritus the same year. 

He had been president of the Maryland Synod, 
director on the Board of Deaconesses for twenty- 
five years; member of the Publication Board of 
the General Synod; president of the Board of 
Directors of Gettysburg Theological Seminary; 
president during the World War of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, and was active 
in Red Cross work. He was conspicuous during 
this period of the war in the interest of law 
and order. He was a director in the Good Will 
Industries, Seamen’s Institute of Tat 
and chairman of Jewish Missions of the Phila- 
delphia district of the Lutheran Church. 

He was a guest preacher at the universities 
of Harvard, Princeton, Iowa State, Pennsylvania, 
and lecturer at Gettysburg College on the 
Stuckenburg Foundation. 

Dr. Delk was teacher of theology in Temple 
University for four years. He was a member 
of the Union League, Philadelphia; of Phi 
Alpha, a club composed of the leading ters 
in the various denominations of the city. 

He was author of ‘Three Vital Problems” and 
“The Need of a Restatement of Theology’; 
articles in the Lutheran Quarterly; “The Life 
of Dr. Charles S. Albert’; an early editor of 
Lutheran Sunday school publications. 

He was married in 1884 to Ella Buehler of 
Gettysburg. Two children were born to them, 
Edward Buehler Delk, now an architect of 
Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Harold Johnston 
Clarke of Cynwyd, Pa. Mrs. Delk died in 1901. 
He was married in 1905 to Adeline Miller of 
Philadelphia, a daughter of St. Matthew’s ccn- 
gregation. 

There survive him his wife, daughter, and 
son; and two sisters, Miss Grace Delk and Miss 
Mary Delk of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

The funeral was held in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, February 13. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. T. Benton Peery, 
pastor, assisted by Dr. John Aberly, president 
of Gettysburg Seminary, and Dr. E. A. E. Palm- 

uist, executive secretary of the Philadelphia 
Pederaiion of Churches. A tribute of esteem 
written by Dr. Milton H. Valentine was read by 
Dr. Peery. Interment took place in West Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia. W. J. Miller. 


[Tributes to Dr. Delk’s memory are on page 25] 


John Thomas Huddle, D.D. 


was born in Rural Retreat, Va., February 13, 
1870, the son of William L. and Caroline V. 
(Copenhaver) Huddle. He received the A.B. 
degree from Roanoke College in 1891; and in 
1896 was graduated from the Theological Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg, Pa. The same year he 
became pastor of Trinity Church, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, and remained there until Feb- 
ruary 1904, when he was called to become pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Washington, D. C, In June of 
that year he married Miss Virginia O’Neal of 
Gettysvurg. who survives him, as_ do also a 
brother and several sisters, of Rural_Retreat. 

For more than twenty-five years Dr. Huddle 
faithfully served St. Paul’s; and upon his res- 
ignation in September 1929, he was made pastor 
emeritus. Since then he had been making his 
home in different placs, dividing his time be- 
tween Washington, Gettysburg, and St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. It was at the last-named place that 
he suffered a heart attack January 26, from 
which he seemed to rally. Just after the turn 
of the day, however, at 12.20 Saturday morn- 
ing, January 27. he quietly in his sleep passed 
on to glory, waking in the eternal morn. 


21, 1940 


A short funeral service was conducted in 
St. Petersburg by the Rev. H. V. Kahlenberg. 
The body was br t to Washington, where 
it lay in state in his beloved St. Paul’s Church, 
from noon until 2.00 P. M., Tuesday. The serv- 
ice there was in charge of the pastor, Henry W. 
Snyder, D.D., who made the address. Dr. A. J. 
Traver, president of the Maryland Synod, read 
the Scripture lessons, and Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, 
a former co-pastor of Dr. Huddle, read the 
latter’s ‘‘Cr of Comfort.’”’ An unusually large 


- number of floral tributes, and a church crowded 


with former parishioners and other friends of 
the deceased, bore eloquent testimony to the 
esteem in which Dr. Huddle was held. 

The body was then taken to Gettysburg, Pa., 
where on Wedn morning, January 31, it 
was laid to rest in Evergreen Cemetery. 

Dr. Huddle was a lifelong sufferer. At the 
age of ten he was thrown from a horse on the 
farm, and for the remaining sixty years of his 
life, he never knew a day free from pain. Yet 
through it all he maintained a sublime faith 
in his God and Christ, were ine an exemplary 
fortitude in suffering; and faithfully discharg- 
ing the duties of his pastorate. Many a day he 
was in his pulpit preaching the Word, or out 
among his people administering comfort, when 
he should have been in bed receiving, instead 
of giving, ministrations. 

e was also exceptionally 


ifted as a poet; 
his metrical version an 


explanation of 


and 


“The Service’ was held by all who heard: it 


to be a masterpiece. 

Thus has passed another of God’s chosen ser- 
vants, a man of modest, retiring nature; but 
truly a gifted preacher, faithful pastor, wise 
counselor, and sincere friend. To him may 
well he applied the words of the poet: 

“None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee, but to praise.” 
Henry W. Snyder. 


Sister Elizabeth Kuhnle 


a deaconess for forty-six years, died February 5 
at the Mary J. Drexel Motherhouse, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where she had lived since her retire- 
ment nine years ago. 

Born in Westernport, Md., she entered the 
Mary J. Drexel Motherhouse for Deaconesses 
in 1896. After her training for’ nursing, she 
served at the Easton Hospital, Easton, Pa., for 
fourteen years and then at the Motherhouse for 
eighteen years. 

e funeral service was held at the Mother- 
house February 8 followed by interment in 
Fernwood Cemetery. 


The Rev. John A. Richter 


retired clergyman, aged seventy-eight years, 
died at the Reading Hosital, Reading, Pa., on 
the morning of January 19. He was a former 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Reading. His wife, 
the former Lottie Henry, daughter of the late 
Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Henry, passed away about 


seventeen years ago. Surviving are three sons, 


Conrad, of San Mareno, Calif.; Joseph, of Read- 
ing; and Fred, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

John A. Richter was the son of the late 
Michael and Susanna Michael Richter and spent 
his early days at Pine Grove, Pa., where he 
attended school and grew to manhood. He was 
engaged in the Roieral store and wholesale 
tobacco business fore entering college. He 
was graduated from Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., in 1904. 

His first pastorate was at Tremont, Pa., where 
he served four years. From here he went to 
White Deer Valley Parish at Montgomery, Pa., 
and also served the Scalp Level Parish. at Wind- 
ber, Somerset County. He was called to St. 
Peter’s Church, Reading, December 3, 1911, and 
served this congregation until May 1916. He 
left Reading to accept a call to Cairnbrook, 
Somerset County, where he served a year and 
then went to Milton, Pa. While serving in a 
congregation in Allentown, Pa., a second call 
was extended from the Scalp Level Parish. He 
served there eight years and retired from the 
active ministry July 1, 1934. 

A funeral service was held Sunday morning, 
January 27, with Dr. George W. Nicely of 
Johnstown, Pa., the Rev. D. U. Druckenmiller 
and the Rev. L. W. Westphal of Mt. Penn, of- 
ficiating. Further services were held in St. 
John’s Church, Pine Grove, the next day by 
Harry S. Dollman, D.D., pastor, who paid tribute 
to the sterling qualities of the Mr. Richter who 
loved his community and was sympathetic with 
his fellowmen. Interment took place in St. 
John’s Cemetery, Pine Grove. 

Harry S. Dollman. 


Mrs. John M. Ruthrauft 


Sarah Ellen Morrison Ruthrauff, widow of the 
te Rev. Dr. John Mosheim Ruthrauff, entered 
into rest January 31, in Philadelphia, Pa., after 
a long and useful life of Christian service. She 
rm in Constantine, Mich., of Scotch and 

d ancestry, the daughter of Andrew 

ison and Sarah Vandercook. On May 24, 

ed to the Rev. John Mos- 

associated 
es: the Lu- 
Ohio, 1880-1885- 
ity, Dixon, Ill, 1885-1895; president of Car- 


min 
Church at Cree A 
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Easter Announcement Folders 


With cover picture in colors and remaining pages left blank for printing of local material. 

With your church name and address on the front page, and your Easter program, or order 

of service, and announcements on the following pages, these folders will add much to the 
festive spirit of the Easter day observance. 


FOLDER SERIES—LITHOGRAPHED No. H 
LITHOGRAPHED STYLES—Nos. 646, 730, 731, 760, 761 


PRICES 


Small Size 
33 x 534 folded. 


NEW Small Size—No. 731 
NEW Large Size—No. 730 


EASTER DAWN 


NEW Small Size—No. 761 
NEW Large Size—No. 760 


FREE SAMPLES 
OF FOLDERS 
ON REQUEST 


PRICES 


Small Size. 
737-S 


312 x 514 folded. 


Large Size. 
No. 4010-L 


ize 
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oe 
mm 


Small Size—No. 646 


— ae 
NEW Large Size—No. 4010-L 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


thage College, 1895-1900; president of Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio, 1900-1902, where 
Dr. Ruthrauff died May 6, 1902. 

Mrs. Ruthrauff was active in the women’s 
work of the Church. She was president of the 
Illinois Women’s Missionary Society for four 
years and treasurer for three years. With the 

eatest thrift and sacrifice she secured a col- 
ege education for her three children, who were 
blessed by her motherly devotion. She is sur- 
vived by one son, William Morrison Ruthrauff of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and a daughter, Nellie May 
Nicholson of Birmingham, Ala. One son, John 
Mosheim, Jr., died some ‘henge ago. 

Mrs. Ruthrauff was active in the work of the 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street 
Coiumbia, S.C. 


Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, 
where she held official positions in the women’s 
societies, and was greatly admired and loved 
by all who knew her. In her last illness of 
twenty-nine days she made a gallant fight to 
recover and be of still further service to her 
children and her Church; but she was prepared 
for the summons and said of her departure, “Is 
this death? How beautiful!” 

The funeral service was conducted by her 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. J. Henry Harms, February 
2. Interment took place in Springfield, Ohio, by 
the side of her husband, who had preceded her 
in death by thirty-eight years. 

J. Henry Harms. 


——_ 
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Missions of the Mission 


E BEAR witness in this Home Mission Month to 
the unity of Christian Missions. Every form of 
mission work—home, foreign, social—is carried on by 
our Board of American Missions somewhere on its field. 
On the very day when a new mission congregation is 


organized it begins to support overseas and home mis- 
sions, works of mercy, and Christian education. There- 
fore, when you support the work of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions you are strengthening our mission forces 
at every point on the compass. 


THE BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS 


of 


The United Lutheran Church in America 


39 EAST 35TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


